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8 SHIRLEY. 


lave the cloven tongues come down again? Where are they? The 
sound filled the whole house just now. I heard the seventeen 
languages in full action: Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judzea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians ; every one of these must have had its representative in this 
room two minutes since.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Helstone,” began Mr: Donne ; “take a 
seat, pray, sir. Have a glass of wine?” 

His civilities received no answer: the falcon in the black coat 
proceeded :—‘What do I talk about the gift of tongues? Gift, 
indeed ! I mistook the chapter, and book, and testament : Gospel for 
law, Acts for Genesis, the city of Jerusalem for the plain of Shinar. 
It was no gift, but the confusion of tongues which has gabbled me 
deaf asa post. You, apostles? What! you three? Certainly not: 
three presumptuous Babylonish masons—neither more nor less !” 

“T assure you, sir, we were only having a little chat together over 
a glass of wine after a friendly dinner: settling the Dissenters !” 

“Oh! settling the Dissenters—were you? Was Malone settling 
the Dissenters? It sounded to me much more like settling his 
co-apostles. You were quarrelling together ; making almost as much 
noise—you three alone—as Moses Barraclough, the preaching tailor, 
and all his hearers, are making in the Methodist chapel down yonder, 
where they are in the thick of a revival. I know whose fault it is— 
it is yours, Malone.” 

“Mine! sir?” 

“Yours, sir. Donne and Sweeting were quiet before you came, 
and would be quiet if you were gone. I wish when you crossed the 
Channel you had left your Irish habits behind you. Dublin student 
ways won't do here: the proceedings which might pass unnoticed in 
a wild bog and mountain district in Connaught will, in a decent 
English parish, bring disgrace on those who indulge in them, and, 
what is far worse, on the sacred institution of which they are merely 
the humble appendages.” 

‘There was a certain dignity in the little elderly gentleman's manner 
of rebuking these youths ; though it was not, perhaps, quite the dignity 
most appropriate to the occasion. Mr. Helstone—standing straight 
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Already a deep hum of voices became audible 
[Mr. Malone had at length issued from the counting house, previously 
taking the precaution to dip his head and face in the stone water-jar ; 
and this precaution, together with the sudden alarm, 

restored to him the possession of those senses which the 

parially scattered. He mood with his hat on the beck/of balay 
and his shillclagh grasped in his dexter fist, answering much at) 

‘the questions of the newly.arrived party from the Redhouse, 
Moore now appeared, and was immediately confronted by the shovel 
hat and the shaggy pony. 

“Well, Moore, what is your business with us? 1 
would want us to-night : sic the henson ete (pact ba Se 
neck), and Tom and his charger. When I heard your mill-bell, 1 
‘could sit still no longer, so I left Boultby to finish his supper alone; 
Dut where is the enemy? 1 do not see a mask or a smutted face 
present; and there is not a pane of glass broken in your windows 
‘Have you had an attack, or do you expect one?” 

“Oh, notat all! I have neither had one nor expect one,” 
answered Moore, coolly. “I only ordered the bell to be rung because 
‘Twant two or three neighbours to stay heré in the Hollow while I 
and a couple or so more go over to Stilbro' Moor.” 

“To Stilbro’ Moor! What todo? To meet the waggona?™ 

“The waggons are come home an hour ago,” 

“Then all's right, What more would you have?” 

“They came home empty ; and Joe Scott and Company are left 
‘on the moor, and so are the frames. Read that scrawl.” 

Mr. Helstone received and perused the docament of which 
‘contents have before been given, 

“Hum! They've only served you as they serve others, But 
however, the poor fellows in the ditch will be expecting help with 

some impatience: this is a wet night for such a berth I and Tom 
will go with you; Malone may stay behind and take care of 
mill: what is the matter with him? His eyes seem starting out 
his head.” 

“ He has been eating a mutton-chop,” 

“Indeed! Peter Augustus, be on your guard. Eat ao. 
wutton-chops tonight, You are left here in command of 
premises : an honourable post 1” 
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Indulging the sieh Is 6h toscana the apealar., Another 

somewhat allayed his dingust; namely, a fellow feeling for the 

tone with which these opinions were asserted, and a respect 
of Moore's crabbed contumacy. 

‘As the party tumed into the Stilbro’ road, they met what litte 
wind there was; the rain dashed in their faces an 
fretting his companion previously, and now, braced up by 
ten dns intl hy he soya 


See ce ar Peandin Uees bteee at eal re 

“What do you mean?” was the surly demand of the Rector. 

“™ T mean bave you still faith in that Baal of a Lord Wellington?” 

“ And what do yon mean now?” 

“Do you still believe that this wooden-faced and pebble-hearted 
idol of England has power to call fire down from heaven to consume 
the French holocaust you want to offer up?” 

x pelieve Wellington will flog Bonaparte’s marshals into the sea. 
the day it pleases him to lift his arm." 

“ But, my dear sir, you can’t be serious in what you say. Bona» 
parte's marshals are great men, who act under the guidance of an 
‘omnipotent master-spirit ; your Wellington is the most humdrum of 
common-place martinets, whose slow mechanical movements amt 
further cramped by an ignorant homegovernment 

“Wellington is the soul of England. Wellington is the right 
champion of a good cause; the fit representative of a powerful, a 
resolute, a sensible, and an honest nation.” 

“ Your good cause, as far as J understand it, is simply the restora- 
tion of that filthy, feeble Ferdinand, to a throne which be disgraced 
your fit representative of an honest people is a dull-witted droven 
acting for a dullerwitted farmer; and against these are 
victorious supremacy and invincible genius.” 

“ Agninst legitimacy is arrayed usurpation; against 
single-minded, righteous, and brave resistance to 
arrayed boastful, doubletongued, selfish, and treacherous 
to possess, God defend the right!" 

“God often defends the powerful.” 

“What I I euppose the handful of Israelites standing 
the Asiatic side of the Red Sea, was more powerful than the’ 
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“En revanche, mon gargon, nos lourdauds de paysans se 
moqueront de toi; sois en certain,” replied Yorke, speaking with 
nearly as pure a French accent as Gérard Moore. 

“C'est bon! cest bon! Et puisque cela m’est égal, que mes 
amis ne s’en inquidtent pas.” 

“Tes amis! Ot sont-ils, tes amis?” 

“Je fais écho, ot sontiils? et je suis fort aise que I’écho seul y 
repond. Au diable les amis! Je me souviens encore du moment ot 
mon pere et mes oncles Gérard appelitrent autour d’eux leurs amis, 

. et Dieu sait si les amis se sont empressés d’accourir & leur secours ! 
Tenez, M. Yorke, ce mot, ami, miirrite trop ; ne m’en parlez plus.” 

“Comme tu voudras.” 

And here Mr, Yorke held his peace; and while he sits leaning 
back in his three-cornered, carved oak chair, I will snatch my 
opportunity to sketch the portrait of this French-speaking Yorkshire 
gentleman, 
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“ You think yourself a clever fellow, I know, Scott.” 

“Ay! I'm fairish; I can tell cheese fro’ chalk, and I'm vany 
weel aware that I've improved sich opportunities as I have had, adcal — 
better nor some ‘at reckons to be abooh me; but there's thousands i! 


| Yorkshire that’s as good as me, and a two-three that's better.” 


“You're a great man—you're a sublime fellow: but you're a 
prig, a conceited noodle with it all, Joe! You need not to think 
that because you've picked up a little knowledge of prmctical 
mathematics, and because you have found some scantling of the 
elements of chemistry at the bottom of a dyeing vat, that therefore 
you're a neglected man of science ; and you need not to suppose 
that because the course of trade does not always ran smooth, and 
you, and such a you, are sometimes short of work and of bread, 
that therefore your class are martyrs, and that the whole form of 
government under which you live is wrong, And, moreover, you 
need not for a moment to insinuate that the virtues have taken 
refuge in cottages and wholly abandoned slated houses. Let me 
tell you, 1 particularly abominate that sort of trash, because I know 
so well that human nature is human nature everywhere, whether 
under tile or thatch, and that in every specimen of human nature 
hat breathes, vice and virtue are ever found blended, in smaller oF 
greater proportions, and that the proportion is not determined by 
station. I have seen villains who were rich, and I have seen 
villains who were poor, and I have seen villains who were neither 
rich nor poor, but who had realized Agar’s wish, and lived in fair 
and modest competency. The clock is going to strike six: away 
with you, Joe, and ring the mill bell.” 

It was now the middle of the month of February; by six o'clock, 
therefore, dawn was just beginning to steal on night, to penetrate 
with a pale ray its brown obscurity, and give a demi-translucence to 
its opaque shadows. Pale enough that ray was on this particular 
moming; no colour tinged the east, no flush warmed it. To sce 
what a heavy lid day slowly lifted, what a wan glance she flung along: 
the hills, you would have thought the sun’s fire quenched in last 
night's floods. The breath of this morning was chill as its aspect ; 
a raw wind stirred the mass of night-cloud, and showed, as it slowly 
tose —leaving a colourless, silver-gleaming ring all round the horizon 
—not blue sky, but a stratum of paler vapour beyond. It had 
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looking as ice,—peeped over the dark crest of a hilly changed to 
silver the livid edge of the cloud above it, and looked solemnly down 
the whole length of the den, or narrow dale, to whose strait bounds 
we are at present limited, rfp the mill lights were 
all extinguished ; the signal was given for breakfast; the children, 
released for lralf an hour from toil, betook themselves to the little 
tin cans which held their coffee, and to the small baskets which 
contained their allowance of bread. ett hops they ee 
to eat; it would be a pity were it otherwise. 

And now, a) last, Mr, Moore quitted the will-yard, and’ bent ls 
steps to his dwelling-house. It was only a short distance from the 
factory, but the hedge and high bank on each side of the lane which 
conducted to it seemed to give it something of the appearance and 
feeling of seclusion. It was a small white-washed place, with @ green 
porch over the door ; scanty brown stalks showed in ee 
near this porch, and likewise beneath the windows,—stalks ‘budless 
and Howerless now, but giving dim prediction of trained and blooming 
creepers for summer days, A grass plat and borders fronted the 
cottage ; the borders presented only black mould yet, except where, 
‘in sheltered nooks, the first shoots of snowdrop or crocus 
green as emerald, from the earth, The spring was late; it had been a 
severe and prolonged winter; the last deep snow had but just dis 
appeared before yesterday's rains ; on the hills, indeed, white remnants 
of it yet gleamed, flecking the hollows and crowning the peaks : the 
Jawn was not verdant, but bleached, as was the grass on the bank, and 
under the hedge in the lane, Three trees, gracefully grouped, rose 
beside the cottage; they were not lofty, but having no rivals near 
they looked well and imposing where they grew. Such was Mn 
Moores home ; a snug nest for content and contemplation, but one 
within which the wings of action and ambition could not long lie folded. 

Its air of modest comfort seemed to possess no particular attraction 
for its owner ; instead of entering the house at once, he fetched a 
spade from a little shed, and began to work in the garden. For about 
@ quarter of an hour he dug on uninterrupted: at length, however, & 
window opened, and a female voice called to him :—" Eh, bien! Tu 
ne dGeunes pas cc matin?” 

‘The answer, and the rest of the conversation, was in French ;| 

as this is an English book, I shall translate it into English, 
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“Be sure you do, Hortense: here she comes. That was her 
shadow passed the window, I believe." 

“Ab! truly. She is too early—half an hour before her time. — 
‘My child, what brings you here before I have breakfasted ?” 

‘This question was addressed to an individual who now entered 
the room, young girl, wrapped in a winter mantle, the folds of 
which were gathered with some grace round an apparently slender 


“ T came in haste to see how you were, Hortense, and how Robert 
‘was, too. I was sure you would be both grieved by what happened 
Yast night I did not hear till this morning: my uncle told me at 
breakfast,” 

“Ah! itis unspeakable, You sympathize with us? Your uncle 
sympathizes with us?” 

“My uncle is vory angry; but be was with Robert, I believer 
was he not? Did he not go with you to Stilbro' Moor?" 

“Ves: we set out in very martial style, Caroline: but the 
Prisoners we went to rescue met us half-way.” 

“OF course, nobody was hurt?" 

“Why, no ; only Joe Scott's wrists were 2 little galled with being 
pinioned too tightly behind his back." 

“ You were not there? You were not with the waggons when they 
were attacked?" 

“No: one seldom has the fortune to be present at occurrences at 
which one would particularly wish to assist.” 

“Where are yougoing thismorning? I saw Murgatroyd saddling 
your horse in the yard.” 

“To Whinbury: it is market day.” 

“Mr, Yorke is going too: I met him in his gig. Come home 


“Why?” 
“Two are better than one, and nobody dislikes Mr. Yorke at 
least, poor people do not dislike him.” 
“ Therefore he would be a protection to me, who am hated?” 
“Who are misunderstood: that, probably, is the word. Shall you 
be late ?—Will he be late, cousin Hortense?” 
“Tris too probable: he has often much buyiness to transect at 
Whinbury. Have you brought your exercise book, child ? 
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you do with your French, diawing, and other accomplishments when 
they are acquired ?” 

“You may well say, when they are acquired; for, as you are 
aware, till Hortense began to teach me, 1 knew precious little, As to 
the life I am destined for, I cannot tell: I suppose, to keep my 
unele’s house, till—" she hesitated. 

“Till what? Till he dies ?” 

“No, How harsh to say that! I never think of his dying: he is 
only fifty-five. Bat till—in short, till events offer other occupations 
for me.” 
ech sem abiy ipurprcspect Are you content with it?” 

“1 used to be, formerly. Children, you know, have little 
reflection, or rather their reflections rum on ideal themes. ‘There are 
‘moments mew when I am not quite satisfied.” 

“Why?” 

“Tam making no money—earning nothing.” 

“You come to the point, Lina; you, too, then wish to make 

” 

“Tdo: I should like an occupation ; and if I werea boy, it would 
‘not be so diffleult to find one. I see such an easy, pleasant way of 
learning a business, and making my way in life.” = 

“Go on: let us hear what way?” 

“T could be apprenticed to your trade—the clothtrade: 1 | 
could lear it of you, as we are distant relations, I would do | 
the counting-house work, keep the books, and write the letters, 
while you went to market. I know you greatly desire to be rich, 
in order to pay your father’s debts; perhaps I could help you to 
get rich.” 

“Help me? You should think of yourself.” 

1 do think of myself; but must one for ever think only of 
oneself?" 

“Of whom else do I think? Of whom else dare I think? 
‘The poor ought to have no large sympathies ; it is theix duty to. be 

{ narrow,” 

oe “No, Robert—" 

= “Yes, Caroline. Poverty is necessarily selfish, contracted, | 
grovelling, anxious. Now and then a poor man’s heart, when 
certain beams and dews visit it, may swell like the budding 
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“If you please, Robert, will you mend me a pen or two before 
Py 


Bo 

First, let me rule your book, for you always contrive to draw 
the lines aslant. . . . There now. . . . And now for the 
pens: you like a fine one, I think?” 

“Such as you generally make for me and Hortense; not your 
‘own broad points.” 

“If I were of Louis's calling, I might stay at home and dedicate 
this morning to you and your studies; whereas I must spend it in 
Sykes’ wool-warchouse.” 

“You will be making money.” 

“ More likely losing it." 

As he finished mending the pens, a horse, saddled and bridled, was 
brought up to the 

“There, Fred is ready for me; I must go. I'll takeone look to 
sce what the spring bas done in the south border, too, first.” 

He quitted the room and went out into the garden-ground behind 
the mill, A sweet fringe of young verdure and opening flowers— 
snowdrop, crocus, even primrose—bloomed in the sunshine underthe 
hot wall of the factory. Moore plucked here and there a blossom 
and leaf, till he had collected a little bouquet; he retumed to the 
parlour, pilfered a thread of silk from his sister’s work-basket, tied the 
flowers, and laid them on Caroline's desk. 

“Now, good-moring.” 

“Thank, you, Robert: it is pretty; it looks, as it Hes there, like 
sparkles of sunshine and blue sky: good-morning." 

He went to the door—stopped—opened his lips as if to speak 
—said nothing, and moved on. He passed through the wicket, and 
mounted his horsc: in a second, he had flung himsclf from the 
saddle again, transferred the reins to Murgatroyd, and re-entered the 


cottage. 

“*I forgot my gloves,” he said, appearing to take something from 
the sidetable; then, as an impromptu thought, he remarked, “ You 
have no binding engagement at home perhaps, Caroline?” 

“T never have : some children’s socks, which Mrs. Ramsden has 
ordered, to knit for the Jew-baskes ; but they will keep.” 

“ Jew-basket be —— sold! Never was utensil better named. 
Anything more Jewish than it—its contents, and their prices—cannot 
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and on entertaining a decided preference for dry studies, kept her 
her 


learned French just as well without them, and grudged 
Sa eres ata rpnae ee rere 
incidents ;" in deciding the Sfocidente’ Actenitat a Scaan Oa 
“incidente applicative ;” in examining whether the poco 
“‘yleine,” * elliptique,” or “implicite.” Sometimes she lost 

in the maze, and when so lost, she would, now and then (while 
Hortense was rummaging her drawers up-stairs,—an unaccountable 
occupation in which she spent a large portion of cach day, arranging, 

ging, 


by his aid. Mr. Moore possessed a clear, tranquil brain of his own ; 
almost as soon as he looked at Caroline's Titde difficulties they 
seemed to dissolve beneath his eye: in two minutes he would explain 
all—in two words give the key to the puzzle. She thoughtif Hortense 
could only teach like him, how much faster she might Iearn | 
Repaying him by an admiring and grateful smile, rather shed at his 
feet than lifted to his face, she would leave the mill reluctantly to go 
back to the cottage, and then, while she completed the exercise, or 
worked out the sum (for Malle. Moore taught her arithmetic, to), 
she would wish nature had made her a boy instead of a girl, that she 
might ask Robert to let her be his clerk, and sit with him in the 
counting-house, instead of sitting with Hortense in the parlour, 
Occasionally—but this happened very rarely—she spent the 
evening at Hollow’s cottage, Sometimes during these visits, Moore 
‘was away, attending a market; sometimes he was gone to Mr, Yorke’s; 
often he was engaged with a male visitor in another room ; but somer 
times, too, he was at home, disengaged, free to talk with Caroling, 
‘When this was the case, the evening hours passed on wings of fight ; 
they were gone before they were counted. There was no room in 
England so pleasant as that small parlour when the three cousins 
occupied it. Se ant aie 
cooking, was far from ill-humoured ; it was her custom to relax 
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considered by Hortense Gérard, and by her ancestresses before her 
for long generations back, as one of the first “duties of woman.” 
She herself had had a needle, cotton, and a fearfully torn stocking 
put into her hand while she yet wore a child's coif on her little black 
head = her “ haats faits" in the daring tine had been exhibited to 
company ere she was six years old, and when she first discovered that 
Caroline was profoundly ignorant of this most essential of attain- 
‘ments,she could have wept with pityover her miserably neglected youth. 

No time cid she Jose in seeking up a hopeless pair of hose, of 
which the heels were entirely gone, and in setting the ignorant English 
girl to repair the deficiency: this task had been commenced two 
years ago, and Caroline had the stockings in her work-bag yet. She 
id a few rows every day, by way of penance for the expiation of her 
sins; they were a grievous burden to her; she would much have 
liked to put them in the fire; and once Mr. Moore, who had observed 
her sitting and sighing over them, had proposed a private incremation 
in the counting-house, but to this proposal Caroline knew it would 
have been impolitic to accede—the result oe 
‘of hose, probably in worse condition: she adhered, therefore, 10 the 
ills she knew, 

All the afternoon the two ladies sat and sewed, till the eyes and 
fingers, and even the spirits of one of them were weary. The sky 
since dinner had darkened ; it had begun to rain again, to pour fast; 
secret fears began to steal on Caroline that Robert would be per 
suaded by Mr. Sykes or Mr. Yorke to remain at Whinbury till it 
cleared, and of that there appeared no present chance. Five o'clock 
struck, and time stole on; still the clouds streamed: a sighing wind 
whispered in the rooftrees of the cottage; day seemed already 
closing ; the parlour-fire shed on the clear hearth a glow ruddy as at 
twilight, 


“Ti will not be fair till the moon rises,” pronounced Mademoiselle 
Moore; “consequently, I feel assured that my brother will not return 
till then: indeed, I should be sorry if he did. We will have coffee + 
it would be vain to wait for him." 

“Tam tired—may I leave my work now, cousin?” 

“You may, since it grows too dark to se¢ to do it well. Fold it 
up; put it carefully in your bag; then step into the kitchen, and 
desire Sarah to bring in the gofter, or tea, as you call i” 
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* Be quick, there's a good girl; bur first put your master’s shoes 
on the hearth: he will take his boots off when he comes in. I hear 
him—he is coming.” 

“ Miss | you're cutting the stuff wrong.” 

“So I am ; but it is only a snip: there is no harm done.” 

‘The kitchen-loor opened ; Mr. Moore entered, very wet and cold, 
‘Caroline halfturned from her dressmaking occupation, but renewed 
it for a moment, as if to gain a minute's time for some purpose, Bent 
over the dress, her face was hidden ; there was an attempt to settle 
her features and veil their expression, which failed: when she at last 
met Mr, Moore, her countenance beamed, 

“We had ceased to expect you: they asserted you would not 
come,” she said. 

“But I promised to return soon : you expected me, I suppose?” 

“No, Robert: I dared not when it rained so fast, And you are 
wet and chilled—change everything: if you took cold, { should—we 
should blame ourselves in some measure,” 

“Tam not wet through: my tiding-coat is waterproof. Dry shoes 
are all Irequire.—-There . . . . the fire is pleasant after facing 
the cold wind and rain for a few miles.” 

He stood on the kitchen-hearth; Caroline stood beside him. 
Mr, Moore, while enjoying the genial glow, kept his eyes directed 
towards the glittering brasses on the shelf above. Chancing for an 
instant to look down, his glance rested on an uplifted face, flushed, 
siniling, happy, shaded with silky curls, lit with fine eyes. Sarah was 
gone into the parlour with the tray: a lecture from her mistress 
detained her there. Moore placed his hand a moment on his young 
consin’s shoulder, stooped, and left a kiss on her forehead, 

“Qh!” said she, as if the action had unsealed her lips, “1 was 
miserable when I thought you would not come:: I atalmost too happy 
now! Are you happy, Robert? Do you like to come home?” 

“T think I do; tonight, at least.” 

“ Are you certain you are not fretting about your frames, and your 
business, and the war?” 

“ Not just now.” 

“Are you positive you don't feel Hollow’s cottage too small for 
you, and narrow and dismal 2” 

“ At this moment, no.” 
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the song, “I wish T.could sing and play like Hortense |” achieved 
the business, and rendered her charming for the evening. 

Iris tre, a litle lecture 10 Caroline followed, on the vanity of 
tithing, and the duty of trying, “As Rome,” it was suggested, 
“had not been built in a day, so neither had Mademoiselle Gerard 
Moore’s education been completed in a week, or by merely wanting 
to be clever. It was effort that had accomplished that great work : 
she was ever remarkable for her perseverance, for her industry; her 
masters had semarked that it was as’ delightful as it was uncommon 
to find so much talent united with so much solidity, and so om." 
‘Once on the theme of her own merits, Mademoiselle was Guent. 

‘Cradled at last in blissful selfcompinceney, she took her knitting, 
aud sat down tranquil Dmwn curtains, a clear fire, a softly shining 
lamp, gave now to the little parlour its best—its evening charm, It 
is probable that the three there present felt this charm: they all 
looked happy. 

“ What shall we do now, Caroline ?" asked Mr, Moore, retarning 
to his seat beside his cousin, 

“What shall we do, Robert?" repeated she playfally. “You 
decide.” 

“Not play at chess?” 

“No” 

“Nor draughts, nor backgammon?” 

“No—no; we both hate silent games that only keep one’s hands 
employed, don't we?" 

“1 believe we do; then, shall we talk scandal?” 

“About whom? Are we sufficiently interested in anybody to 
take a pleasure in pulling their character to pieces?” 

“A question that comes to the point. For my part—umamiable 
as it sounds—I must say, no," 

“And I, too, But it is strange—though we want no third— 
fourth, I mean (she hastily and with contrition glanced at Hortense), 
living person among us—so selfish we are in our happiness—t 
we don’t want to think of the present existing world, it would be 
pleasant to go back to the past; to hear people that have slept for 
generations in graves that are perhaps no longer graves now, but 
gardens and fields, speak to us and tell us their thoughts, and impass | 
their ideas," 
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“It appears sn.” 
“ And you are not going to be French, and sceptical, and sneering? 
azo ene RENO HSE a eign o€ winters wens 
tas 
“If you do, Robert, I'll take Shakspeare away ; and I'l shrivel 
up within myself, and put on my bonnet and go home.” 
“$Sit down ; here I begin.” 


eew. Caroline, dear child, take your embroidery; you may get 
three sprigs done tomight.” 

Caroline looked dismayed. I can’t see by lamp-light ; my eyes 
are tired, and I can’t do two things well at once, If I sew, I cannot 
listen ; if 1 listen, T cannot sew.” 

“Fi, donc! Quel enfantillage 1" began Hortense. Mr, Moore, 
as usual, suavely interposed. 

“ Permit her to neglect the embroidery for this evening. I wish 
her whole attention to be fixed on my accent, and to ensure this, she 
must follow the reading with her eyes ; she must look at the book,” 

He placed it between them, reposed his arm on the back of 
Caroline's chair, and thus began to read. 

‘The very first scene in “Coriolanus” came with smart relish to 
his intellectual palate, and still as he read he warmed, He delivered 
the haughty speech of Caius Marcius to the starving citiccns with 
unetion ; he did not say he thought his irrational pride right, bur he 
seemed ‘to feel it 80, Caroline looked up at him with a singular 
smile. 

“ There's a vicious point hit already,” she said; “you sympathize 
with that proud patrician who docs not sympathize with his famnished 
fellow-men, and insults them: there, goon.” He proceeded. The 
warlike portions did not rouse him much; he said all that was out 
of date, or should be; the spirit displayed was barbarous, yet the 
encounter single-handed between Marcius and Tullus Aufidius, be 
delighted in. As he advanced, he forgot to criticise; it was evident 
he appreciated the power, the truth of each portion; and, stepping 
out of the narrow line of private prejudices, began to revel in the 
large picture of human nature, to feel the reality stamped upon the 
characters who were speaking from that page before him. 
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What do you think it was?” 


“Task again— 
“ ‘Whether was it pide, 
‘Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
‘The happy man? whether defect of judgment, 
‘To fall in the disposing of those chances 
‘Which he was lord of F or whether nature, 
\Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From the cuque to the cwhioa, bat commanding peace 
‘Even with the same austerity and garb 
Ashe controlled the war?” 

“Well, answer yourself, Sphinx.” 

“Tt was a spice of all; and you must not be proud to your work- 
people; you must not neglect chances of soothing them, and you 
‘aust not be of an inflexible nature, uttering a request as austerely as 
if it were a command,” 

“ That is the moral you tack to the play. What pats such notions. 
into your head?” 

“ A wish for your good, a care for your safety, dear Robert, and 
a fear caused by many things which I have heard lately, that you will 
come to harm.” 

“ Who tells you these things?" 

“] hear my uncle talk about you: he praises your hard spirit, 
your determined cast of mind, your scom of low enemies, your 
tesolution not ‘ to truckle to the mob,’ as he says." 

“And would you have me truckle to them?” 

“No, not for the world: I never wish you to lower yourself; but 
somehow, I cannot help thinking it anjust to include all poor working 
people under the general and insulting name of ‘the mob,' and 
‘continually to think of them and treat them haughtily.” 

“You area little democrat, Caroline : if your uncle knew, what 
would he say?" 

“T rarely talk to my uncle, as you know, and never about such 
things : he thinks everything but sewing and cooking above women’s 
comprehension, and out of their line.” 

“And do you fancy you comprehend the subjects on which you 
advise me?” 

“As far as they concem you, I comprehend them. I know it 
would be better for you to be loved by your workpeople than to ber 
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ship, perhaps—affection, interest. When she had finished, she tumed 
‘10 Moore, and met his eye, 

“Is that pretty well repeated?” she inquired, smiling like any 
happy, docile child, 

“T really don't know.” 

“Why don’t you know? Have you not listened?” 

“Yes—and looked. You are fond of poetry, Lina?” 

“When I meet with rea! poetry, I cannot rest till I have leamed 
it by heart, and so made it partly mine.” 

Mr. Moore now sat silent for several minutes, It struck nine 
o'clock: Sarah entered, and said that Mr, Helstone’s servant was 
come for Miss Caroline. 

“Then the evening Is gone already," she observed; “and it will 
be long, 1 suppose, before I pass another here,” 

Hortense had been for some time nodding over her knitting ; 
falling into a doze now, she made no response to the remark, 

“You would have no objection to come here oftener of an 
evening ?” inquired Robert, as he took her folded mantle from the 
side-table, where it still lay, and carefully wrapped it round her, 

“T like to come here: but I have no desire to beintrusive. Tam 
not hinting to be asked: you must understand that.” 

“Ob! I understand thee, child. You sometimes lecture me for 
wishing to be rich, Lina; but if T were rich, you should live here 
always: at any rate, you should live with me wherever my habitation 
might be." 

“That would be pleasant ; and if you were poor—ever 80 poor 
it would still be pleasant. Good-night, Robert.” 

“1 promised to walk with you up to the Rectory.” 

“I know you did; but I thought you had forgottes, and T hardly 
knew how to remind you, though I wished to do it. But would you 
like togo? Itisacold night; and, as Fanny is come, there is no 
necessity —" 

“ Here is your muff—don’t wake Hortense—come," 

‘The half-mile to the Rectory was soon traversed. ‘They parted 
in the garden without kiss, scarcely with a pressure of hands: yet 
Robert sent his cousin in excited and joyously troubled. He had 
‘been singularly kind to her that day: not in phrase, compliment, 
profession ; but in manner, in look, and in soft and friendly tones, | 
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For himself he came home grave, almost moruse. As he stood 
leaning on his own yard-gate, musing in the watery moonlight, all 
alone—the hushed, dark mill before him, the hill-environed hollow 
round—he exclaimed, abruptly : “This won't do! There’s weakness 
—there’s downright ruin in all this. However,” he added, dropping 
his voice, “the frenzy is quite temporary. I know it very well: I 
have had it before. It will be gone to-morrow.” 
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‘his manner on bidding her good-night was genial. Now, he might | 
come this evening, said False Hope"; she almost knew it was Falsc 
‘Hope which breathed the whisper, and yet she listened. 

‘She tried to read—her thoughts wandered ; she tried to sew— 
every stitch she put in was an ennui, the occupation was i 


sprang to the drawing-room door, opened it softly, peeped ap 
the aperture: Fanny was acmitting a visitor—a gentleman—a tall 
man—Just the height of Robert—for one second she thought it was 
Robert—for one second she exulted ; but the voice asking for Mr. 
‘Helstone undeceived her: that voice wasan Irish voice, consequently 
not Moore's but the curate's—Malone's. He was ushered into the 
dining-room, where, doubtless, he spcedily helped his Rector to empty 
the decanters, ; 

“ It was a fact to be noted, that at whatever house in Briarfield, 
Whinbury, or Nunnely, one curate dropped in to a meal—dinner or 
tea, as the case might be—another presently followed ; often two. 
more. Not that they gave each other the rendezvous, but they were 
usually all on the run at the same time; and when Donne, for 
instance, sought Malone at his lodgings and found him not, he 
anquired whither he had posted, and having learned of the landlady 
his destination, hastened with all speed after him; the same causes 
operated in the same way with Sweeting. Thus it chanced on that 
afternoon that Caroline’s ears were three times tortured with the 
ringing of the bell, and the advent of undesired guests; for Donne 
followed Malone, and Sweeting followed Donne ; and more wine was 
ordered up from the cellar into the dining-room (for though old 
Helstone chid the inferior priesthood when he found them “ carous- 
ing," as hecalled it, in their own tents, yet at his hicrarchical table he 
ever liked to treat them to a glass of his best), and through the 
ciosed doors Caroline heard their boyish laughter, and the vacant 
cackle of their voices. Her fear was lest they should stay to tea; for 
she had no pleasure in making tea for that particular trio. What dis 
tinctions people draw ! These three were men—young men—educated 
men, like Moore: yet, for her, how great the difference! Their 
society was a bore—his a delight. 
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‘Sykes's cough was better (Mrs, Sykes had had a cough for the’ last 


| twenty years), hoped the Misses Sykes had left their sisters at home 


well; to which inquiry, the Misses Sykes, sitting om three chairs 
opposite the music-stool, whereon Caroline had undesignedly come to 
anchor, after wavering for some seconds between it and a large arm- 
chair, into which she at length recollected she ought to induct Mrs, _ 
Sykes: and indeed that lady saved her the trouble by depositing 
herself therein ;—the Misses Sykes replied to Caroline by one simul- 
taneous bow, very majestic and mighty awful, A pause followed : 
neielpedoldreriaeiatmmrieprme teri: 
and it did. Mes. Sykes then inquired after Mr. 
he had had any return of rheumatism, and whether am 
a Sunday fatigued him, and if he was capable of taking a full service 
now ; and on being assured he was, she and all her daughters, com- 
bining in chorus, expressed their opinion that he was “a wonderful 
man of his years.” 

Pause second. 2 

‘Miss Mary, getting up the steam in her turn, asked whether 
Caroline had attended the Bible Society meeting which had been 
held at Nunnely last Thursday night: the negative answer which truth 
compelled Carcline to utter—for last Thursday evening she had been 
sitting at home, reading a novel which Robert had lent her—elicited 
a simultancous expression of surprise from the lips of the four 


“We were all there,” said Miss Mary; “mamma and all of us; 
we even persuaded papa to go: Hannah would insist upon it; but he 
fell asleep while Mr, Langweilig, the Gerraan Moravian minister, was 
speaking: I felt quite ashamed, he nodded so.” 

“And there was Dr, Broaclbent," cried Hannah, “such a beauti- 
ful speaker! You couldn't expect it of him, for he is almost a vulgar 
looking man.” 

“But such a dear man," interrupted Mary. 


“Only like a butcher in appearance,” interposed the fair proud | 
Harrict. “I couldn't bear to look at him: I listened with my eyes 
shun” 

‘Miss Helstone felt her ignorance and incompetency ; not having 
seen Dr, Broadbent, she could not give her opinion, Pause third 









































THE CURATES AT TEA. ui 


“ Yes, you must go, or they will come in, and find us here; and 
I, rather than meet all that host in the passage, will take my departure 
through the window : luckily, it opens like a door. One minute only 
—put down the candle an instant—good-night! I kiss you because 
we are cousins; and, being cousins—one—two—three kisses are 
allowable. Caroline, good-night !” 
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“Yah 'd as good,” continued his visitor; “it ’uld set ye up, wald 
@ sup o' this stuff. Uncommon good Hollands! ye get it fro' furrin 
parts, I’se think?” 

“AyI" 

“ Tak’ my advice, and try a glass on’t; them lads ‘at ’s coming ‘IL 
‘keep ye talking, nob'dy knows how long: ye'll need propping,” 


“T seed him a hauf an hour—nay—happen a quarter of an hour 
sin’, just afore I set off: he said he aimed to come here, and I suda't 
wonder but ye'll have old Helstone too; I seed ’em saddling his 
little nag as T passed at back o' t! Rectory.” 

The speaker was a truc prophet, for the trot of a little nag’s hoofs 
were, five minutes after, heard in the yard; it stopped, and a welle 
known nasal voice cried aloud—* Boy” (probably ‘Harry 
‘Seott, who usually hung about the premises from nine A.M. to five P.M.), 
“ take my horse and Jead him into the stable.” 

Helstone came in marching nimbly and erect. looking browner, 
keener, and livelier than asual. 

“ Beautiful moming, Moore: how do, my boy? Ha! Whom 
have we here?” (turning to the personage with the stafi) “Sugden! 
What! you're going to work directly? On my word, you lose no 
time: but I come to ask explanations: your message was delivered 
to me; are you sure you are on the right scent? Howdo you mean 
to set about the business? Have you got a warrant?” 

“Sugden has." 

“Then you are going to seck him now? I'll accompany you.” 

“ You will be spared that trouble, sir; he is coming to seek me, 
T'm just now sitting in state, waiting his arrival” 

“ And who is it? One of my parishioners?” 

Joe Scott had entered unobserved; he now stood, a most sinister 
phantom, half his person being dyed of the deepest tint of indigo, 
Jeaning on the desk. His master’s answer to the Rector's question 


\y was a smile ; Joe took the word ; putting on a quiet but pawky look, 


he said, “It's « friend of yours, Mr. Helstone; agentleman you often 
of!" 
“Indeed! His name, Joe ?—You look well this morning.” 
“ Only the Rey. Moses Barraclough: t' tub orator you call him 
sometimes, 1 think,” 
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acknowledged in that mischievous, sanionic visage the same face to 
which she had looked up with such love, which had bent over her 
with such gentleness last night? Was that the man who had spent 
80 quiet an evening with his sister and his cousin—so suave to one, 
80 tender to the other—reading Shakspeare and listening to Chénier? 

‘Yes, it was the sime man, only seen on a different side; a side 
Caroline had not yet fairly beheld, though perhaps she had enough 
sagacity faintly to suspect its existence. Well, Caroline had, doubt- 
less, her defective side too: she was human, she must, then, haye 
been very imperfect, and had she seen Moore on his very worst side, 
she would probably have said this to herself and excused him. Love 
can excuse anything except Mcanness; but Meanness kills Love, 
cripples even Natural Affection: without Esteem, Truc Lave cannot 
exist. Moore with all his faults might be esteemed ; for he had no 
moral ecrofula in his mind, no hopeless polluting taint, such, for 
instance, as that of falsehood ; neither was he the slave of his appe- 
tites ; the active life to which he had been born and bred had given 
him something else to do than to join the futile chase of the pleasure- 
hunter; he was a man undegraded, the disciple of Reason, mof the 
votary of Sense. The same might be said of old Helstone: neither of 
these two would look, think, or speak a lie; for neither of them had 
the wretched black bottle, which had just been put away, any charms ; 
both might boast a valid claim to the proud title of “lord of the 
creation,” for no animal vice was lord of them: they looked and were 
superior beings to poor Sykes, 

A sort of gathering and trampling sound was heard in the yard, 
and then a pause. Moore walked to the window, Helstone followed ; 
both stood on one side, the tall junior behind the undersized senior, 
looking forth carefully, so that they might not be visible from without ; 
their sole comment on what they saw was a cynical smile flashed into 
cach other's stern eyes. 

A flourishing oratorical cough was now heard, followed by the 
interjection, “ Whishtt” designed, as it seemed, to still the hum of 
several voices. Moore opened his casement an inch or two to admit 
sound more freely. 

© Joseph Scott,” began a snuffiing voice—Scott was standing sen- 
tinel at the counting-house door—“ might we inquire if your master 
be within, and is to he spoken to?” 
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Barraclough was going to speak, 

“Silence! You have had your say, and now I will have mine. 
As to being dictated to by you, or any Jack, Jem, or Jonathan on 
earth, I shall not suffer it fora moment, You desire me to quit the 
country : you request me to part with my machinery; in case T refuse, 
you threaten me, I do refuse—point-blank ! Here I stay; and by 
this mill I stand; and into it will 1 convey the best 
inventors can furnish. What will you do? The utmost you asm do 
—and this you will never dare to do—is to burn down my mill, 
destroy its contents, and shoot me, What then? Suppose that 
‘building was a ruin and I was a corpse, what then ?—you lads behind 
these two scamps, would that stop invention or exhaust science?— 
Not for the fraction of a second of time! Another and better gig- 
mill would rise on the ruins of this, and perhaps a more enterprising 
owner come in my place, Hear me !—I'll make my cloth as I please, 
and according to the best lights 1 have. In its manufacture I will 
employ what means I choose, Whoever, after hearing this, shall dare 
to interfere with me, may just take the consequences, An cxample 
shall prove I'm in earnest.” 

He whistled shrill and loud. Sugden, his staff and warrant, came 
on to the scene. 

Moore tumed sharply to Barraclough: “You were at Stilbro’,” 
said he; “1 have proof of that. You were on the moor,—you wore 
a mask,—you knocked down one of my men with your own hand,— 
you! a preacher of the Gospel! Sugden, arrest him 1” 

‘Moses was captured. There was a cry and a tush to rescue, but 
the right hand which all this while had lain hidden in Moore's breast, 

ing, held out a pistol. 

“ Both barrels are loaded," said he. “I'm quite determined — 
keep off |" 

Stepping backwards, facing the foc as he went, he guarded his 
prey to the counting-housc. He ordered Joe Scott to pass in with 
Sugden and the prisoner, and to bolt the door inside. For himself, 
he walked backwards and forwards along the front of the mill, looking 
meditatively on the ground, his hand hanging carelessly by his side, 
but still holding the pistol. The eleven remaining deputies watched 
him some time, talking under their breath to cach other; at length 
‘one of them approached. ‘This man looked very different from either 
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Brievous times ; I see suffering wherever I turn. William, sit down ; 
Grace, sit down ; let us talk it over.” 

And in order the better to talk it over, Mr. Hall lifted the least of 
‘the children on to his knee, and placed his hand on the head of the 
next least ; but when the small things began to chatter to him, he bid 
them “Whist !" and, fixing his eyes on the grate, he regarded the 
handful of embers which bumt there very gravely. 

“Sad times!" he said, “and they last long. ‘eis the will of God: 
‘His will be done} bat he tries us to the utmost.” 

‘Again he reflected. 

“You've no money, William, and you've nothing you could sell 
to raise a small sum?” 

“No: T've selled t’ chest o! drawers, and ¢’ clock, and t’ bit of a 
mahogany stand, and t’ wife's bonny tea-tray and set 0’ cheeney ‘athe 

for a portion when we were wed.” 

“And if somebody lent you a pound or two, could you make any 
good use of it? Could you get into a new way of doing some 

2" 
at not answer; but his wife said quickly, “Ay, I'm sure 
he could, sir; he’s a very contriving chap, is our William, If he'd 
‘two or three pounds, he could begin selling stuff,” 

“Could you, William ?” 

“Please God,” returned William, deliberately, “I could buy 
groceries, and bits o’ tapes, and thread, and what I thought would sell, 
and I could begin hawking at first.” 

“And you know, sir,” interposed Grace, “ you're sure William 
would neither drink, nor idle, nor waste in any way. He's my 
husband, and I shouldn't praise him; but I qwilf say, there's not a 
soberer, hionester man i’ England nor he is.” 

‘Well, I'll speak to one or two friends, and I think I can promise 
to let him have £¢ in a day or two: as @ loan, ye mind, not a gift ; 
he maust pay it back.” 

“Y understand, sir: I'm quite agreeable to that.” 

“ Meantime, there’s a few shillings for you, Gmee, just to keep 
the pot boiling till custom comes Now, bairns, stand up in a row 
and say your catechism, while your mother goes and buys some dinner: 
for you've not had much to-day, I'll be bound. You begin, Ben. 
What is your name?" 





NOAH AND MOSES. ny 


‘Mr. Hall stayed till Grace came back ; then he hastily took his 
leave, shaking hands with both Farren and his wife : just at the door, 
he said to them a few brief but very eamest words of religious 
consolation and exhortation: with a mutual “God bless you, sir!” 
“ God bless you, my friends |” they separated, 
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and made silent havoc among the tender plants in his garden, and on 
the mousy level of his Jawn, As to that great tree, strong-trunked 
and broad-armed, which guarded the gable nearest the road, it 
seemed to defy a spring-night frost to harm its still bare boughs; 
and so did the leafless grove of walnut-trees rising tall behind the 
house. 

In the dusk of the moonleas if starry night, lights from windows: 
shone vividly: this was no dark or lonely scene, nor even a silent 
‘one. Briarmains stood near the highway ; it was rather an old place, 
and had been built ere that highway was cut, and when a lane 
winding up through fields was the only path conducting to it, 
Briarfield lay scarce a mile off; its hum was heard, its glare dis- 
tinctly seen. Briar-chapel, a large, new, taw, Wesleyan place of 
worship, rose but a hundred yards distant; and, as there was even 
now a prayer-meeting being held within its walls, the illumination of 
its windows cast a bright reflection on the road, while a hymn of a 
most extraordinary description, such as a very Quaker might feel 
himself moved by the spirit to dance to, roused cheerily all the echoes 
of the vicinage. The words were distinctly audible by snatches : here 
is a quotation or two from different strains; for the singers passed 
jauntily from hymn to hymn and from tune to tune, with an ease and 
buoyancy all their own =— 

‘Ob! who ean explain 
“This struggle for ite, 
‘This travail and pain, 
‘This trembling and strife? 
Plague, easthquake, and famine, 
And tumult and war, 
‘The wonderful coming 
‘Of Jesus declare t 


For every fight 
Is dreadful and loved, — 
‘The warrior’s delight 
Tn alaughter and blood 5 
His foes overturning, 
‘Tall all shall expire,— 
‘And the is with burning, 
And fuel, and fret 


Here followed an interval of clamorous prayer, accompanied by 
fearful groans. =A shout of “I've found liberty!” " Doad o’ Bille 


| 
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obliged to do so. Rose, the elder, is twelve years old; she is like 
her father—the most like him of the whole group—but it is a granite 
head copied in ivory; all is softened in colour and line. Yorke him- 
self has a harsh face; his daughter's is not harsh, neither is it quite 
pretty ; it is simple—childlike in feature ; the round checks bloom: 
as to the grey eyes, they are otherwise than childlike—a serious soul 
fights them—a young soul yet, but it will mature, if the body lives; 
and neither father nor mother have a spirit to compare with it, Par- 
taking of the essence of each, it will one day be better than either-— 
stronger, much purer, more aspiring, Rose is a still, and sometimes 
a stubborn girl now: her mother wants to make of her such a woman 
“Gis she is herself—a woman of dark and dreary duties—and Rose has 
a mind full-set, thick-sown with the germs of ideas her mother never 
knew. It is agony to her often to have these ideas trampled on and 
|. She has never rebelled yet; bot if hard drvien, she will 
rebel one day, and then it will be once forall. Rose loves her father: 
her father does not rale her with a rod of iron; he is good to her, 
He sometimes fears she will not live, so bright are the sparks of 
intelligence which, at moments, flash from ber glance, and gleam in 
her language. ‘This idea makes him often sadly tender to her, 

He has no idea that little Jessie will die young, she is so gay and 
chattering, arch—original even now: passionate when provoked, but 
inost affectionate if caressed ; by turns gentle and rattling; exacting 
yet gencrous; fearless—of her mother, for instance, whose irrationally 
harel and strict rule she has often defied—yet reliant on any who will 
help her. Jessie, with her little piquant face, engaging prattle, and 
winning ways, is made to be a pet ; and her father's pet she accord- 
ingly is, It is odd that the doll should resemble her mother feature 
by feature, as Rose rezembles her father, and yet the physiognomy— 
how different! 

‘Mr. Yorke, if a magic mirror were now held before you, and if 
therein were shown you your two daughters as they will be twenty 
years from this night, what would you think? The magic mirror is 
here; you shall learn their destinies—and first that of your little life, 
Jessie. 

Do you know this place? No, you never saw it; but you recog- 
nise the nature of these trees, this foliage—the cypress, the willow, 
the yew. Stone crosscs like these are not unfamiliar to you, nor are 
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his scowl Mr. Yorke sces it, and what does he say? In a low 
woice, he pleads: “Mark ana Martin, don’t anger your brother,” 
And this is ever the tone adopted by both parents. ‘Theoretically, 
they decry partiality ; no rights of primogenitare are to be allowed in 
that house; but Matthew is never to be vexed, never to be opposed : 
‘they avert provocation from him as assiduously as they would avert 
fire from a harrel of gunpowder. “Concerle, concilinte,” is their 
‘motto wherever he is concerned, The republicans are fast making @ 
tyrant of their own flesh and blood. ‘This the younger scions know 
and feel, and at heart they all rebel against the injustice: they 
cannot read their parents’ motives; they only see the difference of 
treatment. The dragon's teeth are already sown amongst Mr. 
Yorke’s young olive-branches ; discord will one day be the harvest. 

Mark ix a bonnielooking boy, the most regularfeatured of the 
family ; he is exceedingly calm ; his smile is shrewd ; he can say the 
driest, most cutting things in the quietest of tones, Despite his 
tranquillity, a somewhat heavy brow speaks temper, and reminds 
you that the smoothest waters are not always the safest. Besicles, he 
is too still, unmoved, phlegmatic, to be happy. Life will never have 
much joy in it for Mark: by the time he is nty, he will 
wonder why people ever laugh, and think all fools who seem merry. 
Poetry will not exist for Mark, either in literature or in life; its best 
effusions will sound to him mere rant and jargon: enthusiasm will 
‘be his aversion and contempt, Mark will have no youth: while 
he looks juvenile and blooming, he will be already middleaged in 
mind. His body is now fourteen years of age, but his soul is already 
thirty. 

Martin, the youngest of the three, owns another nature. Lite 
may, or may not, be brief for him; but it will certainly be brilliant: 
he will pase through all its illusions, half believe in them, wholly 
enjoy them, then outlive them, That boy is not handsome—not so 
handsome as cither of his brothers: he is plain; there is a husk upon 
him, a dry shell, and he will wear it till he is near twenty ; then he 
will put it off: about that period, he will make himself handsome 
‘He will wear uncouth manners til] that age, perhaps homely garments; 
but the chrysalis will retain the power of transfiguring itself into the 
butterfly, and such transfiguration will, in due season, take place. 
For a space he will be vain, probably a downright puppy, eager for 
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might be said to have its just and sensible, as well as its harsh 
side. 

“Well, is it you?” she says to Mr. Moore, as he comes up to 
her and gives his hand, “ What are you roving about at this time of 
night for? You should be at home.” 

“Can a single man be said to have a home, madam?" he asks. 

“Pooh!” says Mrs, Yorke, who despises conventional smooth- 
ness quite as much as her husband does, and practises it as little, 
and whose plain speaking, on all occasions, is carried to a point 
calculated, sometimes, to awaken admiration, but oftener alarm— 
“Pooh! you need not talk nonsense to mej a single man can have 
a home if he likes. Pray, does not your sister make a home for 
you?” 

“ Not she," joined in Mr. Yorke, “ Hortense is an honest lass ; 
but when I was Robert's age, I had five or six sisters, all as decent 
and proper as she is; but you sec, Hesther, for all that, it did not 
hinder me from looking out for a wife.” 

“And sorely he has repented marrying me,” added Mrs. Yorke, 
who liked occasionally to crack a dry jest against matrimony, even 
though it should be at her own expense. “He has repented it in 
sackcloth and ashes, Robert Moore, as you may well belicve when 
you see his punishment” (here she pointed to her children). “Who 
would burden themselves with such a set of great, rough lads as 
those, if they could help it? It is not only bringing them into the 
world, though that is bad enough, but they are all to feed, to clothe, 
to rear, to settle in life. Young sir, when you feel tempted to marry, 
‘think of our four sons and two daughters, and look twice before you 

” 

“ Lam not tempted now, at any rate: I think these are not times 
for marrying or giving in marriage.” 

A lugubrious sentiment of this sort was sure to obtain Mrs. Yorke’s 
approbation: she nodded and groaned acquiescence; butin a minute 
she said:—“1 make little account of the wisdom of a Solomon of 
your age; it will be upset by the first fancy that crosses you. Mean- 
time, sit down, sir; you can talk, I suppose, as well sitting as 
standing?” 

‘This was her way of inviting her guest to take a chair; he had 
no sooner obeyed her, than little Jessie jumped from her father's 
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‘Firstly, because I say so; and, secondly, because discretion and 
reserve is a girl's best wisdom.” 

“My dear madam,” observed Moore, “ what you say is excellent : 
it reminds me, indeed, of my dear sister's observations; but really it 
is not applicable to these litde onex Let Rose and Jessie talk to me 
freely, or my chief pleasure in coming here is gone, I like their 
prattle: it docs me good.” 

“Does it not?” asked Jessie. “More good than if the rough 
Jads came round you: you call them rough, mother, yourself." 

“Yes, mignonne, a thousand times more good: I have rough lads 
enough about me all day long, poulet.” 

“There are plenty of people,” continued she, “ who take notice 
of the boys: all my uncles and aunts seem to think their nephews 
better than their nieces ; and when gentlemen come here to dine, it 
is always Matthew, and Mark, and Martin, that ore talked to, and 
never Rose and me. Mr. Moore is owr friend, and we'll keep him = 
‘but mind, Rose, he’s not so much your friend as he is mine: he is 
my particular acquaintances remember that!" And she held up her 
small hand with an admanitory gesture. 

Rose was quite accustomed to be admonished by that small 
hand ; her will daily bent itself to that of the impetuous little Jessie: 
she was guided—overruled by Jessie in a thousand things. On all 
occasiuns of show and pleasure, Jessie took the lead, and Rose fell 
quietly into the background ; whereas, when the disagreeables of life 
—its work and privations were in question, Rove instinotively took 
‘upon her, in addition to her own share, what she could of her sister's. 
Jessie had already settled it in her mind that she, when she was old 
enough, was to be married ; Rose, she decided, must be an old maid, 
to live with her, look alter her children, keep her house. This state 
of things is not uncommon between two sisters, where one is plain 
and the other pretty; but in this case, if there teas a difference in 
externas appearance, Rose had the arlvantage; her face was more 
rogular-featured than that of the piquant little Jessie. Jessie, however, 
was destined to possess, along with sprightly intelligence and vivacious 
feeling, the gift of fascination, the power to charm when, where, and 
whom she would; Rose was to have 4 fine, generous soul, a noble 
intellect profoundly cultivated, a heart as true a8 steel, but the manner 
to attract was not to be hers. 
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exceeding “That's so like Rose, Mr. Moore, I often 
wonder in what sort of a world my sister lives ; 1 am sure she does 
‘not live all her time in this: one is continually finding out that she is 
quite ignorant of some little matter which everybody else knows. To 
think of her going solemnly to church every Sunday, and looking all 
service-time at one particular person, and never so much as asking 
that person's name! She means Caroline Helstonc, the Rector’s 
niece: L remember all about it. Miss Helstone was quite angry with 
Anne Pearson: she said, ‘Robert Moore is neither affected nor 
sentimental ; you mistake his character utterly, or rather not one of 
you here knows anything about it.’ Now, shall 1 tell you what she is 
like? I can tell whut people are like, and how they are dressed, 
better than Rose can.” 

“ Let us hear,” 

“She is nice; she is fair; she has a pretty white slender throat ; 
she has Jong curls, not stiff ones, they hang loose and soft, their 
colour is brown but not dark ; she speaks quietly, with a clear tone ; 
she never makes a bustle in moving; she often wears a grey silk 
dress ; she is neat all over: her gowns, and her shoes, and her gloves 
always fit her. She is what I call a lady, and when Tam as tall as 
she is, I mean to be like her. Shall 1 suit you if 1 am? Will you 
really marry me?” 

Moore stroked Jessic's hair: for a minute he seemed as if 
he would draw her nearer to him, but instead he put her a lee 
farther off. 

“Oh! you won't have me? You push me away.” 

“Why, Jessie, you care nothing about me: you never come 10 
see me now at the Hollow,” 

“ Because you don't ask me.” 

Hercupon, Mr, Moore gave both the little girls an invitation to 
pay him a visit next day, promising that, as he was going to Stilbro’ 
in the morning, he would buy them each a present, of what nature be 
would not then declare, but they must come and see, Jessie was 
about to reply, when one of the boys unexpectedly broke in >— 

“TI know that Miss Helstone you have all been palavering about : 
she’s an ugly girl Lhate her! L hate all womenites. I wonder what 
they were made for.” 

“ Martin!” said his father—for Martin it was—the lad only 
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us if you felt flattered: you tamed red, just like certain vain little 
Jad at our school, who always thinks proper to blush when he gets-a 
rise in the class. For your benefit, Mr. Moore, I've been looking up. 
the word ‘sentimental’ in the dictionary, and 1 find it to mean, | 





“tinctured with sentiment.’ ing further, ‘sentiment’ is 
explained to be, thought, idea, notion. A sentimental man, then, i 
one who has thoughts, ideas, notions ; an unsentimenal man is one 
destitute of thought, idea, or notion.” 

And Mark stopped = he did not smile, he did not look round for 
admiration : he had said his say, and was silent. : 

“Ma foi! mon ami,” observed Mr. Moore to Yorke; “ce sont 
vraiment des enfants terribles, que les vOtres!" 

Rose, who had been listening attentively to Mark's speccl, 
replied to him >—“ There are different kinds of thoughts, ideas, and 
notions,” said she, “ good and bad; sentimental must refer to the bad, 
or Miss Helstone must have taken it in that sense, for she was not 
Llaming Mr. Moore ; she was defending him." 

“That's my kind little advocate,” said Moore, taking Rose's 
hand, 

“She was defending him," repeated Rose, “as I should have 
done had I been in her place, for the other ladies seemed to speak 

Spitefully.” 

“Ladies always do speak spitefully," observed Martin; “it is 

| the nature of womenites to be spiteful” 

Matthew now, for the first time, opened his lips :—* What a fool 

Martin is, to be always gabbling about what he does not understand.” 

“It is my privilege, as a frecman, to gabble on whatever subject 
I like," responded Martin, 

“You use it, or rather abuse it, 10 such an extent," rejoined the 
elder brother, that you prove you ought to have been a slave" 

“A slave! aslave! That toa Yorke, and froma Yorke! This 4 
fellow,” he added, standing up at the table, and pointing across it to 
Matthew—* this fellow forgets, what every cottier in Briarfleld knows, 
that all born of our house have that arched instep under which water 
can flow—proof that there has not been a slave of the blood for three 
hundred years.” 

“ Mountebank !” eaid Matthew, 


“Lads, he silent!” exclaimed Mr, Yorke. “Martin, yon are a | 
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CHAPTER X. 
OLD MAIDS. 


‘Time wore on, and spring matured. The surface of England began 
to look pleasant: her fields grew green, her hills fresh, her gardens 
blooming ; but at heart she was no better: still her poor were 
wretched, still their employers were harassed: commerce, in some 
of its branches, seemed threatened with paralysis, for the war con- 
tinued ; England's blood was shed and her wealth lavished : all, it 
seemed, to attain most inadequate ends. Some tidings there were 
indeed occasionally of successes in the Peninsula, but these came in 
slowly ; long intervals occurred between, in which no note was heard 
but the insolent self-felicitations of Bonaparte on his continued 
triumphs. Those who suffered from the results of the war felt this 
tedious, and—as they thought—hopeless, struggle against what their 
fears or their interests taught them to regard as an invincible power, 
most insufferable: they demanded peace on any terms: men like 
Yorke and Moore—and there were thousands whom the war placed 
where it placed them, shuddering on the verge of bankruptcy— 
insisted on peace with the energy of desperation. 

They held meetings ; they made speeches ; they got up petitions 
to extort this boon: on what terms it was made they cared not. 

All men, taken singly, are more or less selfish; and taken in 
bodies they are ‘intensely so. The British merchant is no exception 
10 this rule: the mercantile classes illustrate it strikingly. These 
classes certainly think too exclusively of making money: they are 
Yoo oblivious of every national consideration but that of extending 
England’s (i.e. their own) commerce. Chivalrous feeling, disinterested- 
ness, pride in honour, is too dead in their hearts. A land ruled by 
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others, for want of something of your own to bestow it on? TF suspect 
there is, Does virtue tie in abnegation of self? 1 do not believe it, 
‘Undue humility makes tyranny ; weak concession creates selfishness. 
‘The Romish religion especially teaches renunciation of self, submis 
‘sion to others, and nowhere are found s6 many grasping tyrants as 
in the ranks of the Romish priesthood. Each human being has his 
share of rights T suspect it would conduce to the happiness and 
welfare of all, if cach knew his allotment, and held to it as tenaciously 
as the martyr to his creed. Queer thoughts these, that surge in my 
mind; are they right thoughts? I am not certain, 

+ Well, life is short at the best: seventy years, they say, pass like 
a vapous, like a dream when one awaketh; and every path trod by 
human feet terminates in one bourne—the grave: the little chink in. 
the surface of this great globe—the furrow where the mighty busband« 
man with the scythe deposits the seed he has shaken from the ripe 
stem; and there it falls, decays, and thence it springs again, when 
the world has rolled round a few times more. So much for the body; 
the soul meantime wings its long fight upward, folds its wings on 
the brink of the sea of fire and glass, and gazing down through the 
‘burning clearness, finds there mirrored the vision of the Christian's 
triple Godhead: the Sovereign Father; the Mediating Son; the 
Creator Spirit. Such words, at least, have been chosen to express 
what is inexpressible: to describe what baffles description. The 
soul's real hereafter, who shall guess?” 

Her fire was decayed to its last cinder; Malone had departed ; 
and now the study bell rang for prayers. 

‘The next day Caroline had to spend altogether alone, her uncle 
being gone to dine with his friend Dr. Boultby, viear of Whinbury. 
‘The whole time she was talking inwardly in the same strain: looking 
forwards, asking what she was to do with life. Fanny, as she passed 
in and out of the room occasionally, iatent on housemaid ezrands, 
perceived that her young mistress sat very still. She was always in 
the same place, always bent industriously over a piece of work: she 
did not lift her head to speak to Fanny, as her custom was; and 
when the latter remarked that the day was fine, and she ought to take 
a walk, she only said—* It is cold.” 

“ You are very diligent at that sewing, Miss Caroline,” continued 
the git!, approaching her little table. 
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severe anguish many a human Peri, gazelle-eyed, silken-tressed, and 
silvertongued, would have shrunk appalled: she had passed alone 
‘through protracted scenes of suffering, exercised rigid self denial, 
made large sacrifices of time, money, health, for those who had repaid 
her only by ingratitude, and now her main—almost her sole—fault 
was, that she was censorious, 

Censorious she certainly was, Caroline had not sat five minutes 
ere her hostess, still keeping her under the spell of that dread and 

} Gorgon gaze, began flaying alive certain of the families in the neigh- 
| bourhood. She went to work at this business in a singularly cool, 
deliberate manner, like some surgeon practising with his scalpel on a 
| lifeless subject: she made few distinctions; she allowed scarcely any 
‘one to be good ; she dissected impartially almost all her acquaintance. 
| If her auditress ventured now and then to put in a palliative word, 
she set it aside with a certain disdain. Still, though thus pitiless in 
\ moral anatomy, she was no scandal-monger: she never disseminated 
really malignant or dangerous reports: it was not her heart so much 
i as her temper that was wrong, 

‘Caroline made this discovery for the first time to-day ; and, moved, 
thereby to regret divers unjust judgments she had more than once 
passed on the crabbed old maid, she began to talk to her softly, not 
in sympathizing words, but with a sympathizing voice. ‘The loneliness 
of her condition struck her visitor in a new light; as did also the 
character of her ugliness—a bloodless pallor of complexion, and 
deeply worn lines of feature. ‘The girl pitied the solitary and afflicted 
woman ; her looks told what she felt: a sweet countenance is never 
0 sweet as when the moved heart animates it with compassionate 
tenderness, Miss Mann, secing such a countenance raised to her, 
was touched in her turn ; she acknowledged her sense of the interest 
thus unexpectedly shown in her, who usually met with only coldness 
and ridicule, by replying to her candidly, Communicative on her own 
affairs she usually was not, because no one cared to listen to her} but 
today she became so, and her confidant shed tears as she heard her 
speak : for she told of cruel, slow-wasting, obstinate sufferings, Well 
might she be corpse-like : well might she look grim, and never smile ; 
well might she wish to avoid excitement, to gain and retain composure | 
Caroline, when she knew all, acknowledged that Miss Mann was 
rather to be admired for fortitude than blamed for moroseness, 
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“Reader! when you behold an aspect for whose constant gloom and 

frown you cannot account, whose unvarying cloud exasperates you by 
causelessness, be sure that there is a canker somewhere, 

and a canker not the less deeply corroding because concealed. 

‘Miss Mann felt that she was understood partly, and wished to be 
‘understood further ; for however old, plain, humble, desolate, afflicted 
‘we may be, so long as our hearts preserve the feeblest spark of life, 
they preserve also, shivering near that pale ember, a starved, ghostly 
Jonging for appreciation and affection. ‘To this extenuated spectre, 
perhaps, a crumb is not thrown once a year; but when ahungered 
and athirst to famine—when all humanity has forgotten the dying 
‘tenant of a decaying house—Divine Merey remembers the mourner, 
and a shower of manna falls for lips thar earthly nutriment is to pass 
no mote. Biblical promises, heard first in health, but then unheeded, 
‘come whispering to the couch of sickness: it is felt that a pitying God 
watches what all mankind have forsaken ; the tender compassion of 
Jesus is recalled and relied on ; the faded eye, gazing beyond Time, 
sees a Home, a Friend, a Refuge in Evernity, 

Miss Mann, drawn on by the still attention of her listener, pro- 
ceeded to allude to circumstances in her past life. She spoke like 
one who tells the truth—simply, and with a certain reserve ; she did 
not boast, nor did she exaggerate. Caroline found that the old maid 
had been a most devoted claughter and sister, an unwearied watcher 
‘by lingering deathbeds ; that to prolonged and unrelaxing attendance 
‘on the sick, the malady that now poisoned her own life owed its 
origin ; that to one wretched relative she had been a support znd 
suceoar in the depths of self-earned degradation, and that it was still 
her hand which kept him from utter destitution. Miss Helstone 
stayed the whole evening, omitting to pay her other intended visit ; 
and when she left Miss Mann, it was with the determination to try in 
future to excuse her faults, never again to make light of her pecu- 
liarities or to laugh at her plainness ; and, above all things, not 10 
neglect her, but to come once a week, and to offer her, from one 
human heart at least, the homage of affection and respect: she felt 
she could now sincerely give her a small tribute of each feeling. 

Caroline, on her return, told Fanny she was very glad she had 
gone ont, ax she felt much better for the visit. ‘The next day she 
failed not to seck Miss Ainley. This lady was in narrower circux- 
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‘stances than Miss Mann, and her dwelling was more humble : it was, 
however, if possible, yet mote exquisitely clean ; though the decayed 
gentlewoman could not afford to keep a servant, but waited on herself, 
and had only the occasional assistance of a litte girl who lived in a 
‘cottage near, 

Not only was Miss Ainley poorer, but she was even plainer than 
the other old maid. In her first youth she must have been ugly ; 
now, at the age of fifty, she was tery ugly. At first sight, all but 
peculiarly well-disciplined minds were apt to turn from her with 
annoyance ; to conceive against her a prejudice, simply on the ground 
‘of her unattractive look. Then she was prim in dress and manner: 
she looked, spoke, and moved the complete old maid, 

Her welcome to Caroline was formal, even in its kindness—for it 
was kind ; but Miss Helstone excused this. She knew something 
of the benevolence of the heart which beat under that starched 
kerchief; all the neighbourhood—at least all the female neighbour- 
hood—knew something of it: no one spoke against Miss Ainley 
except fk Bice | gentlemen, and inconsiderate old ones, who 


‘Caroline was soon at home in that tiny parlour; a kind hand took 
from her her shawl and bonnet, and installed her in the most com- 
fortable seat near the fire. The young and the antiquated woman 
‘were presently deep in kindly conversation, and soon Caroline became 
aware of the power a most serene, unselfish, and benignant mind 
could exercise over those to whom it was developed. She talked 
never of herself—always of others. ‘Their faults she passed over ; 
her theme was their wants, which she sought to supply ; their sufferings, 
which she longed to alleviate. She was religious—a professor of 
religion—what some would call a “ saint,” and she referred to religion 
often in sanctioned phrase—in phrase which those who possess a 
perception of the ridiculous, without owning the power of exactly 
testing and truly judging character, would certainly have esteemed a 
proper subject for satire—a matter for mimicry and laughter. They 
would have been hugely mistaken for their pains, Sincerity is never 
ludicrous ; itis always respectable. Whether trath—be it religious or 
moral trath—speak eloquently and in well-chosen Janguage or not, 
its voice should be heard with reverence. Let those who cannot 
nicely, and with certainty, discern the difference between the tones 
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to her ideas, so forlom. Yet, doubtless, she reflected, it needed only 
habit to make it practicable and agreeable to any one: it was despic- 
able, she felt, to pine sentimentally, to cherish secret griefs, vain, 
memories ; = eas a aide mae ae to grow old 


doing nothin; 

{pill bats cayall® wns Ter resolution, und| iy tobe wlan if 
I cannot be good.” 

She proceeded to make inquiry of Miss Ainley, if she could help 
her in anything, Miss Ainley, glad of an assistant; told her that she 
could, and indicated some poor families in Briarfield that it was 
desirable she should visit; giving her likewise, at her further request, 
some work to do for certain poor women who had many children, and 
who were unskilled in using the needle for themselves. 

Caroline went home, laid her plans, and took a resolve not to 
swerve from them. She allotted a certain portion of her time for het 
various studies, and a certain portion for doing anything Miss Ainley 
‘might direct her to do; the remainder was to be spent in exercise ; 
nota moment was to be left for the indulgence of such fevered thoughts 
as had poisoned last Sunday evening. 

To do her justice, she executed her plans conscientiously, 
perseveringly, It was very hard work at first—it was even hard 
work to the end, but it helped her to stem and keep down anguish : 
it forced her to be employed ; it forbade her to brood ; and gleams of 
satisfaction chequered her grey life here and there when she found she 
had done good, imparted pleasure, or allayed suffering. 

Yot I must speak truth; these efforts brought her neither health 
of body nor continued peace of mind: with them all, she wasted, 
grew more joyless and more wan; with them all, her memory kept 
harping on the name of Robert Moore: an elegy over the past still 
rung constantly in her car; a funereal inward cry haunted and 
harassed her: the heaviness of a broken spirit, and of pining and 
palsying faculties, settled slow on her buoyant youth. Winter seemed 
conquering her spring: the mind's soil and its treasures were freezing 
gradually to barren stagnation. 
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her, and sometimes to write to her. One or two such letters she 
actually indited, but she never sent them: shame and good sense 
forbade, 


‘At Jast the life she led reached the point when ft seemed she 
‘could bear it no longer ; that she must seek and find a change some 
how, or her heart and head would fail under the pressure which 
strained them. She longed to leave Briarfield, to go to some very 
distant place. She longed for something else: the deep, secret, 
anxious yearning to discover and know ber mother strengthened 
daily ; but with the desire was coupled a doubt, a dread—if she knew 
her, could she love her? ‘There was cause for hesitation, for appre- 
hension on this point: never in her life had she heard that mother 
pmised: whoever mentioned her, mentioned her coolly. Her uncle 
seemed to regard his sisterinlaw with a sort of tacit antipathy ; an 
old servant, who had lived with Mrs. James Helstone for a short time 
after her marriage, whenever she referred to her former mistress, spoke 
with chilling reserve; sometimes she called her “ queer,” sometimes 
she said she did not understand her. These expressions were ice to 
the daughter's heart; they suggested the conclusion that it was 
perhaps better never to know her parent, than to know her and not 
like her. 

But one project could she frame whose execution seemed likely to 
bring her «a hope of relief; it was to take a situation, to be a gover. 
ness—-she could do nothing else. A little incident brought her to 
the point, when she found courage to break her design to her 
uncle. 

Her long and late walks lay always, as has been said, on lonely 
roads; but in whatever direction she had rasnbled, whether along the 
drear skirts of Stilbro’ Moor, or over the sunny stretch of Nunnely 
Common, her homeward path was still so contrived as to lead her 
near the Hollow. She rarely descended the den, but she visited its 
brink at twilight almost as regularly as the stars rose over the hill- 
crests. Her resting-place was at a certain stile under a certain old 
thorn: thence she could look down on the cottage, the mill, the 
dewy garden-ground, the still, deep dam ; thence was visible the well- 
Known counting-house window, from whose panes at a fixed hour 
shot, suddenly bright, the ray of the well-known lamp. Her errand 
was to watch for this ray: her reward to catch it, sometimes sparkling 
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down on the mossy ground near the gate, and gazed through towards 
cedar and mansion. it was a still night—calm, dewy, cloudless 
the gables, turned to the west, reflected the clear amber of the 
horizon they faced; the oaks behind were black ; the cedar was 
blacker; under its dense, raven boughs = glimpse of sky opened 
gravely bluc: it was full of the moon, which looked solemnly and 
mildly down on Caroline from beneath that sombre canopy. 

She felt this night and prospect mournfully lovely. She wished 
she could be happy: she wished she could know inward peace: she 
wondered Providence had no pity on her, and would not help or 
console her, Recollections of happy trysts of lovers, commemorated 
in old ballads, returned on her mind: she thought such tryst in euch 
scene would be blissful, Where now was Robert? she asked : not 
at the Hollow: she had watched for his lamp long, and had not seen 
it. She questioned within herself whether she and Moore were ever 
destined to meet and speak again. Suddenly the door within the 
stone porch of the Hall opened, and two men came out: one elderly 
and whiteheaded, the other young, dark-haired, and tall. They 
passed across the lawn, out through a portal in the garden wall: 
Caroline saw them cross the road, pass the stile, descend the fields ; 
she saw them disappear, Robert Moore had passed before her with 
his friend Mr. Yorke: neither had seen her. 

‘The apparition had been transient—scarce seen ere gone ; but its 
electric passage left her veins kindled, her soul insurgent. Jt found 
her lining : it left her desperate—two different states. 

“Oly! had he but been alone! Had he but seen me!" was her 
ety, “he would have said something ; he would have given me his 
hand. He ever, he wiust love me a little; he would have shown some 
token of affection : in his eye, on his lips, I should have read comfort : 
‘but the chance is lost. The wind—the cloud's shadow does not pass 
more silently, more emptily than he. I have been mocked, and 
Heaven is cruel!” 

‘Thus, in the utter sickness of longing and disappointment, she 
went home. 

‘The next morning at breakfast, where she appeared white-checked 
and miserable-looking as one who had seen a ghost, she inquired of 
Mr. Helstone—“ Have you any objection, uncle, to my inquiring for 
2 situation m a family?” 
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“ But the later in life one makes a change of that sort, uncle, the 
more difficult and painful it is. 1 should wish to get accustomed to 
the yoke before any habits of ease and independence are formed." 

“1 beg you will not harass me, Caroline. I mean to provide for 
you. T have always meant to provide for you: [ will purchase an 
annuity. Bless me ; I am but fifty-five; my health and constitution 
are excellent; there is plenty of time to save and take measures, 
Don't make yourself anxious respecting the future: is that what 
frets you?" 

“No, uncle; but I long for a change.” 

He laughed. “There speaks the woman!” eried he, “ the very 
woman! A change! a change! Always fantastical and whimsical | 
‘Well, it’s in her sex.” 

“ But it is not fantasy and whim, uncle,” 

“What is it then?” 

“Necessity, I think I feel wenker than formerly ; I believe I 
should have more to do.” 

“Admirable! She feels weak, and therefore she should be set to 
hard labour—' clair comme le jour'—as Moore—confound Moore! 
‘You shall go to Clif-bridge ; and there are two guineas to buy a new 
frock. Come, Cary, never fear: we'll find balm in Gilead.” 

“Unele, I wish you were less generous, and more—" 

“More what?” 

Sympathising was the word on Caroline’s lips, but it was not 
uttered : she checked herself in time: her uncle would indeed have 
laughed if that namby-pamby word had escaped her. Finding her 
silent, he said,— The fact is, you don't know precisely what you 
want” 

“ Only to be a governess.” 

“Pooh! mere nonsense! I'll not hear of governessing. Don't 
mention it again, It is rather too feminine a fancy, I have finished 
breakfast, ring the bell: put all crotchets out of your head, and run 
away and amuse yourself,” 

“What with? My doll?" asked Caroline to herself as she 
quitted the room. 

‘A week or two passed ; her bodily and mental health neither 
grew worse nor better. She was now precisely in that state, when, 
af her constitution had contained the seeds of consumption, decline, 
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‘match: to be “disappointed” is to have their scheme seen through 
and frustrated. They think the feelings and projects of others on the 
subject of love similar to their own, and judge them accordingly. 

All this Caroline knew, partly by instinct, partly by observation : 
she regulated her conduct by her knowledge, keeping her pale face 
and wasted figure as much out of sight as she could. Living thus in 
complete seclusion, she ceased to receive intelligence of the tittle 
transactions of the neighbourhood, 

One moming her uncle came into the parlour, where she sat 
endeavouring to find some pleasure in painting a little group of wild 
flowers, gathered under a hedge at the top of the Hollow fields, and 
said to her in his abrupt manner >—‘'Come, child, you are always 
stooping over palette, or book, or sampler: leave that tinting work, 
By-the-by, do you put your pencil to your lips when you paint?” 

“Sometimes, uncle, when I forget.” 

“Then it is that which is poisoning you. The paints are dele- 
terious, child; there is white lead, and red Jead, and verdigris, and 
gamboge, and twenty other poisons in those colour cakes. Lock 
then up! lock them up! Get your bonnet on: I want you to make 
a call with me." 

© With you, uncle?” 

‘This question was asked in a thne of surprise. She was not 
accustomed to make calls with her uncle: she never rode or walked 
‘out with him on any occasion, 

“ Quick! quick! [am always busy, you know: 1 have no time 
to lose.” 

She hurriedly gathered up her materials, asking, meantime, where 

were going. 

“To Fieldhead.” 

“Ficldhead! What, to see old James Booth, the gardener? Is 
he ili?" 

“ We are going to see Miss Shirley Keeldar." 

“Miss Keeldar! Is she come to Yorkshire? Is she at 
Fieldhead ?” 

“She is, She has been there a week, I met her at a party last 
night :—that party to which you would not go. I was pleased with 
her: I choose that you shall make her acquaintance; it will do 
you good.” 
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Tined with oak : fine dark, glossy panels compassed the walls gloomily 
and grandly. Very handsome, reader, these shining, brown panels 
are: very mellow in colouring and tasteful in effect, but—if you know 
what a “ Spring clean" is—very execrable and inhuman. Whoerer, 
having the bowels of humanity, bas seen servants scrubbing at thes= 
polished wooden walls with bees-waxed cloths on a warm May day, 
must allow that they are “tolerable and not to be endured;” and I 
cannot but secretly applaud the benevolent barbarian who had 
painted another and larger apartment of Fieldhead—the dmawing- 
room to wit, formerly also an oak-room—of a delicate pinky white ; 
thereby carning for himself the character of a Hun, but mightily 
enhancing the cheerfulness of that portion of his abode, and saving 
future housemaids a world of toil. 

‘The brown-panelled parlour was furnished all in old style, and 
with real old ferniture. On each side of the high mantelpiece stood 
two antique chairs of oak, solid as sylvan thrones, and in one of these 
satalady, But if this were Mise Keeldar, she must have come of 
age at Teast some twenty years ago: she was of matronly form, and 
though she wore no cap, and possessed hair of quite an endimmed 
auburn, shading small and naturally young-ooking features, she had 
no youthful aspect, nor apparently the wish to assume it. You could 
have wished her attire of a newer fashion: in a well-cut, well-made 
gown, hers would have been no uncomely presence. It puzzled you 
to guess why a garment of handsome materials should be arranged in 
such scanty folds, and devised after such an obsolete mode; you felt 
disposed to set down the wearer as somewhat eccentric at once, 

‘This lady received the visitors with a mixture of ceremony and 
diffidence quite English: no middleaged matron who was not an 
Englishwoman cou/d evince precisely the same manner ; a manner $0 
uncertain of herself, of her own merits, of her power to please; and 
yet 80 anxious to be proper, and if possible, rather agreeable than 
otherwise. In the present instance, however, more embarrassment 
was shown than is usual even with diffident Englishwomen: Migs 
Helstone felt this, sympathized with the stranger, and knowing by 
experience what was good for the timid, took a scat quietly near her, 
and began to talk to her with a gentle ease, communicated for the 
moment by the presence of one less self-possesséd than herself 

She and this'lady would, if alone, have at once got on extremely 
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controversy, explained that she thought such matters little adapted 
for female minds, but avowed herself in general terms the advocate 
of order and loyalty, and, of course, truly attached to the Establish- 
ment. She added, she was ever averse to change under any circum- 
‘stances ; and something scarcely audible about the extreme danger 
of being too ready to take up new ideas, closed her sentence. 

“ Miss Keeldar thinks as you think, I hope, madam?” 

“ Difference of age and difference of temperament occasion dif- 

ference of sentiment,” was the reply, “It can scarcely be expected 
that the cager and young should hold the opinions of the cool and 
middle-aged.” 
“Oh | ob} we are independent: we think for ourselves!” cried 
Mr, Helstone. “We are a little Jacobin, for anything I know: a 
little freethinker, in good eamest. Let us have a confession of faith 
‘on the spot.” 

And he took the heiress's two hands—causing her to let fall her 
whole cargo of flowers—and seated her by him on the sofi.. 

“Say your creed," he ordered. 

“ The Apostles’ Creed?" 

“Yes.” 

She said it like a child. 

“ Now for St. Athanasius’s : that's the test 1" 

“Let me gather up my flowers: here is Tartar coming, he will 
tread upon them.” 

‘Tartar was 4 rather large, strong, and fierce-looking dog, very 
ugly, being of a breed between mastiff and bulldog, who at this 
moment entered through the glass-<loor, and posting directly to the 
rug, snuffed the fresh flowers scattcred there, He seemed to scorm 
them as food; but probably thinking their velvety petals might be 
convenient as litter, he was turning round preparatory to depositing 
his tawny bulk upon them, when Miss Helstone and Miss Keeldar 
simultaneously stooped to the rescue 

“Thank you,” said the heiress, as she again held out her little 
apron for Caroline to heap the blossoms into it, “is this your 
daughter, Mr. Helstone?" she asked. 
~ “My niece, Caroline.” 

Miss Keeldar shook hands with her, and then looked at her. 
Caroline also looked at her hostess, 
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her guest, still regarding her, in the astitude and with something of 
temporary 


forehead, whence it fell in curls that looked natural, so free were their 
wavy undulations. 

“ Are you tired with your walk?” she it 

“No—not in the least ; it is but a short distance—but a mile.” 
¢ always so pale?” she asked, tuming to 


“She used to be as rosy as the ceddeat of your Bowers.” 

“Why is she altered? What has made her pale? Has she been 
i?” 

“She tells me she wants a change.” 

“She ought to have one: you ought to give her one: you should 





“Tam sure Miss Keeldar will have no objection," here observed 
Mrs. Pryor, “I think I may take it upon me to say that Miss 
Helstone’s frequent presence at Ficldhead will be esteemed a 
favour." 

“You speak my sentiments precisely, ma'am,” said Shirley, “and 
I thank you for anticipating me. Let me tell you,” she continued, 
turning again to Caroline, “ that you also ought to thank my gover- 
‘ness; it is not every one she would welcome as she has welcomed 
you: you are distinguished more than you think. ‘This morning, as 
soon ag you are gone, I shall ask Mrs. Pryor's opinion of you. 1am 
apt to rely on her judgment of character, for hitherto I have found 

it wondrous accurate. Already I foresee a favourable answer to my 
inquiries: do I not guess rightly, Mrz. Pryor?” 

“My dear—you said but now you would ask my opinion when 
Miss Helstone was gone; I am scarcely likely to give it in her 
presence.” 

“No—and perhaps it will be long enough before I obtain it. I 
am sometimes edly tantalized, Mr. Helstone, by Mrs. Pryor’s extreme 
caution: her judgments ought to be correct when they come, for 
they are often as tardy of delivery as a lord chancellors: on some 
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™ What are Moore’s politics?” inquired Shirley. 

“Those of a tradesman,” returned the Rector; “ narrow, selfish, 
and unpatriotic, The man is eternally writing and speaking against 
the continuance of the war: I have no patience with him,” 

“The war hurts his trade. I remember he remarked that only 
yesterday. But what other objection have you to him?” 

“That is cnough.” 

“ He Tooks the gentleman, in my sense of the term,” pursued 
Shitley, “and it pleases me to think he is such” 

Caroline rent the Tyrian petals of the one brilliant flower in her 
Houquet, and answered in distinct tones—'« Decidedly he is.” Shirley, 
‘hearing this courageous affirmation, flashed an arch, searching glance 
at the speaker from her deep, expressive eyes. 

“ You are his friend, at any rate,” she said; “you defend him in 
his absence.” 

“Tam both his friend and his relative,” was the prompt reply. 
“ Robert Moore is my cousin.” 

“Oh, then, you can tell me all about him. Just give me a sketch 
of his character.” 

Insuperable embarrassment seized Caroline when this demand 
was made: she could not, and did not attempt to comply with it, 
Her silence was immediately covered by Mrs. Pryor, who proceeded 
to address sundry questions to Mr, Helstone regarding a family or 
two in the neighbourhood, with whose connections in the south she 
ssid she was acquainted, Shirley soon withdrew her gaze from Miss 
Helstone's face. She did not renew her interrogations, but returning 
to her flowers, proceeded to choose a nosegay for the Rector. She 
presented it to him as he took leave, and received the homage of a 
salute on the hand in return. 

“Be sure you wear it for my sake,” said she. 

“Next my heart, of course,” responded Helstone, “Mra. Pryor, 
take care of this future magistrate, this churchwarden in perspective, 
this captain of yeomanry, this young squire of Briarfield, in a word: 
don't let him exert himself too much: don’t let him break his neck 
in hunting: especially, let him mind how he rides down that dangerous 
hill near the Hollow.” 

“1 Tike a descent," said Shirley—*T like to clear it rapidly; and 
especially I like that romantic Hollow, with all my heart,” 
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CHAPTER Xt. 
SHIRLEY AND CAROLINE. 


Suimtxy showed she had been sincere in saying she should be glad 
of Caroline's society, by frequently sccking it: and, indeed, if she 
had not sought it, she would not have had it; for Miss Helstone was 
slow to make fresh acquaintance. She was always held back by the 
idea that people could not want her,—that she could not amuse 
them; and a brilliant, happy, youthful creature, like the heiress ot 
Ficldhead, scemed to her too completely independent of socicty 0 
uninteresting as hers, ever to find it really welcome. 

Shirley might be brilliant, and probably happy likewise, but no 
one is independent of genial society: and though in about a month 
she had made the acquaintance of most of the families round, and 
was on quite free and easy terms with all the Misses Sykes, and all 
the Misses Pearson, and the two superlative Misses Wynne of Walden 
Hall; yet, it appeared, she found none amongst them very genial; she 
fraternized with none of them, to use her own words. If she had 
had the bliss to be really Shirley Keeldar, Esq,, Lord of the Manor 
of Briarfield, there was not a single fair one in this and the two 
neighbouring parishes, whom she would have felt disposed to request 
to become Mrs. Keeldar, lady of the manor. This declaration she 
made to Mrs. Pryor, who received it very quietly, as she did most of 
hee pupil’s off-hand speeches, responding, — My dear, do not allow 
that habit of alluding to yourself as a gentleman to be confirmed: it 
is a strange one. Those who do not know you, hearing you speak 
thus, would think you affected masculine manners.” 

Shirley never laughed at her former govemess: even the little 
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“You shall be minstely obeyed, Mrs. Pryor: meantime, will you 
Not accompany us yourself?" 

“No, my love; I should be a restraint upon you: I am stout, 
and eannot walk ¢o quickly as you would wish to do,” 

Shirley easily persuaded Caroline to go with her: and when they 
were fairly out on the quict road, traversing the extensive and solitary 
sweep of Nunnely Common, she as easily drew her into conversation. 
‘The first feelings of diffidence overcome, Caroline soon felt glad to 
talk with Miss Keeldar, The very first interchange of slight observa- 
tions sufficed to give cach an idea of what the other was, Shirley 
said she liked the green sweep of the common turf, and, better still, 
the heath on its ridges, for the heath reminded her of moors: she hacl 
seen moors when she was travelling on the borders near Scotland. 
She remembered particularly a district traversed one long afternoon, 
on @ sultry but sunless day in summer: they journeyed from noon 
till sunset, over what seemed a boundless waste of deep heath, and 
nothing had they seen but wild sheep ; nothing heard but the cries of 
wild birds, 


“T know how the heath would look on such a day,” sald Caroline; 
“purple-black : a deeper shade of the sky-tint, and that would be 
livid” 

“ Yes—quite livid, with brassy edges to the clouds, and here and 
there a white gleam, more ghastly than the lurid tinge, which, as you 
looked at it, you momentarily expected would kindle into blinding 
lightning.” 

“Did it thunder?” 

“Te muttered distant peals, but the storm did not break till even- 
‘ing, after we had reached our inn: that inn being an isolated house 
at the foot of 1 range of mountains," 

© Did you watch the clouds come down over the mountains 2” 

“TI did: I stood at the window an hour watching them. The 
hills seemed rolled in a sullen mist, and when the rain fell in whiten 
ing sheets, suddenly they were blotted from the prospect : they were 
washed from the world." 

“T have acen such storms in hilly districts in Yorkshire; and at 
their riotous climax, while the sky was all cataract, the earth all flood, 
T have remembered the Deluge.” 

“ Itis singalarly reviving after such hurricanes to feel calm return, 


_ 
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never quite hushed, and in high wind a flood rushes—a sea thunders 
above you.” 

“Was it not one of Robin Hood's haunts?” 

“Yes, and there are mementos of hien still existing. To penetrate 
into Nunnwood, Miss Keeldar, is to go far back into the dim days of 
eld, Can you see 4 break in the forest, about the centre?” 

“Yes, 

“That break is a dell; adeep, hollow cup, lined with turf as green 
and short as the sod of this Common: the very oldest of the trees, 
ggoarled mighty oaks, crowd about the brink of thts del: fn the Botton 
lie the ruins of a nunnery,” 

“We will go—you and I alone, Caroline—to that wood, early 
some fine summer morning, and spend a long day there, = 
take pencils and sketch-books, and any interesting 
like ; and of course we shall take something to eat. T have tro Side 
baskets, in which Mr. Gill, my housekeeper, might pack our provi- 
sions, and we could each carry our own. It would not tire you too 
much to walk so far?” 

“Oh, no; especially If we rested the whole day in the wood, and 
T know all the pleasantest spots: I know where we could get nuts in 
nutting time; I know where wild strawberries abound; I know certain 
lonely, quite untrodden glades, carpeted with strange mosses, some 
yellow as if gilded, some a sober grey, some gemgreen, I know 

of trees that ravish the eye with their perfect, picturetike 
effects ; rude oak, delicate birch, glossy beech, clustered in contrast; 
and ash trees stately as Saul, standing isolated, and superannuated 
woodgiants clad in bright shrouds of ivy. Miss Keeldar, I could 
guide you.” 

* You would be dull with me alone ?" 

“I should not, I think we should suit: and what third person 
is there whose presence would not spoil our pleasure?” 

“ Indeed, 1 know of none about our own ages—no lady at least, 





* and as to gentlemen——" 


“An excursion becomes quite a different thing when there are 
gentlemen of the party,” interrupted Caroline. 
“T agree with you — quite a different thing to what we were 


posing” 
bee We were going simply to see the old trees, the old ruins; to pass 


/ 
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trouble when he leaves it, We know that this man has been a kind, 
son, that he is a kind brother; will any one dare to tell me that he 
will not be a kind husband?” 

“My uncle would affizm it unhesitatingly, ‘He will be sick of 
you in a month,’ he would say.” 

‘Mrs. Pryor would seriously intimate the same,” 

“Mrs, Yorke and Miss Mann would darkly suggest ditto.” 

“ If they are true oracles, it is good never to fall in love.” 

“Very good, if you cun avoid it.” 

“1 choose to doubt their truth,” 

“ | am afraid that proves you are already caught. 

“Not I: but if I were, do you know what soothsayers I would 
consult?” 

“Let me hear." 

“Neither man nor woman, elderly nor young: the little Lrish 
beggar that comes barefoot to my door; the mouse that steals 
out of the cranny in the wainscot; the bird that in frost and snow 
pecks at my window for a crumb; the dog that licks my hand and 
sits beside my knee." 

“ Did you ever see any one who was kind to such things?” 

“ Did you ever see any one whom such things secmed instinctively 
to follow, like, rely on?" 

“We have a black cat and an old dog at the Rectory, I know 
somebody to whose knee that black cat loves to climb; against 
whose shoulder and cheek it likes to purr. The old dog always 
comes out of his kennel and wags his tail, and whines affectionately 
when somebody passes.” 

“ And what does that somebody do?” 

“ He quictly strokes the cat, and lets her sit while he conveniently 
can, and when he must disturb her by rising, he puts her softly 
down, and never flings her from him roughly ; he always whistles to 
the dog and gives him a caress." 

“Does he? It is not Robert?” 

Bur it is Robert.” 

“Handsome fellow!” said Shirley, with enthusiasm: her eyes 
sparkled. 

“Is he not handsome? Has he not fine eyes and wellcut 
features, apd a clear, princely forehead?" 


























PPR ine poet, who did not weep for “The Castewny,” Tt who)’ in ait 


hour of tearless anguish, traced a semblance to his own God-abandoned 
misery in the fate of that man-forsaken sailor, and cried from the depths 
where he struggled — 


{And hela fn deeper gulls than be 
“T hope William Cowper is safe and calm in heaven now,” said 
Caroline, 





you pity what he suffered on earth?” asked Miss Keeldar, 

“Pity him, Shirley? What can I do else? He was nearly 
broken-hearted when he wrote that poem, and it almost breaks one’s 
heart to read it, But he found relief in writing it—I know he did ; 
andi that gift of poctry-—the most divine bestowed on man—was, I 
believe, granted to allay emotions when their strength threatens 
harm, It seems to me, Shirley, that nobody should write poetry to 
‘exhibit intellect or attainment, Who cares for that sort of poetry? 
‘Who cares for Iearning—who cares for fine words in poetry? And 
who does not care for fecling—real feeling—however simply, even 
rudely expressed ?" 

“Tt seems you care for it, at all events; and certainly, in hearing 
‘that poem, one discovers that Cowper was under an impulse strong 
as that of the wind which drove the ship—an impulse which, while it 
would not suffer him to stop to add ornament to a single stanza, filled 
him with force to achieve the whole with consummate perfection, You 
managed to recite it with a steady voice, Caroline : I wonder thereat.” 

“ Cowper's hand did not tremble in writing the lines: why should 
my voice falter in repeating them? Depend on it, Shirley, no tear 
Dlistered the manuscript of ‘The Castaway,’ I hear in it no sob of 
sorrow, only the cry of despair; but, that cry uttered, I believe the 
deadly spasm passed from his heart; that he wept abundantly, and 
was comforted.” 

Shirley resumed her ballad minstrelsy, Stopping short, sho 
remarked erelong :—" One could have loved Cowper, if it were only 
for the sake of having the privilege of comforting him * 
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face on fire to think of: one of those small but sharp recollections 
that return, lacerating your self-respect like tiny penknives, and 
forcing from your lips, as you sit alone, sudden, insane-sounding 
interjections.” 

“ Caroline 1” 

“T do think myself a fool, Shirley, in some respects : I do despise 
myself, But I said I would not make you my confessor; for you 
cannot reciprocate foible for foible: you are not weak. How steadily 
you watch me now! turn aside your clear, strong, she-eagle eye: it 
is an insult to fix it on me thus.” 

“What a study of character you are! Weak, certainly; but not 
in the sense you think—Come in!” 

This was said in answer to a tap at the door. Miss Keeldar 
happened to be near it at the moment, Caroline at the other end 
of the room: she saw a note put into Shirley’s hands, and heard the 
words— From Mr. Moore, ma'am.” 

“ Bring candles,” said Miss Keeldar, 

Caroline sat expectant. 

“A communication on business,” said the heiress; but when 
candles were brought, she neither opened nor read it. The Rector's 
Fanny was presently announced, and the Rector’s niece went home. 
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“TT might stay longer, and forget how late it is, which would chagrin 
Mrs. Pryor. We keep early and regular hours at Fieldhead, Mr. Moore; 
and so, I am sure, does your sister at the cottage.” 

“Yes; but Hortense and 1 have an understanding the most con- 
venient in the world, that we shall each do as we please.” 

“ How do you please to do?” 

“ Three nights in the week I sleep in the mill: but I require little 
rest; and when it is moonlight and sild, 1 often haunt the Hollow 
till daybreak.” 

“When 1 was a very little girl, Mr. Moore, my nurse used to tell 
me tales of fairies being scen in that Hollow. That was before my 
father built the mill, when it was a perfectly solitary ravine: you will 
be falling under enchantment” 

“I fear it is done,” said Moore, in a tow voice, 

“But there are worse things than fairies to be guarded against,” 
pursued Miss Keeldar. 

“Things more perilous,” he subjoined_ 

“Far more so, For instance, how would you like to meet 
Michael Hartley, that mad Calvinist and Jacobin weaver? ‘They say 
he i addicted to poaching, and often goes abroad at night with 
his gun.” 

per he alreatip cll hal eck Tee seat Bila? We held a long 
argument together one night. A strange little incident it was: I 
liked it.” 

“Liked it? Tadmire your taste! Michael is not sane. Where 
did you meet him ?" 

“In the deepest, shadiest spot in the glen, where the water runs 
low, under brushwood. We sat down near that plank bridge. It was 
enlist Bitlis We had a talk.” 

“ 

On 

Stes oee: 1 think the moon was at the full, and Michael 
was as near crazed as possible: he uttered strange blasphemy in his 
Antinomian fashion.”” 

™ Excuse me, but I think you must have been nearly as mad as 
he, to sit listening to hin.” 

“There is a wild interest in his ravings, The man would be half 
aypoet, if he were not wholly a maniac ; and perhaps a prophet, if he 
were not a proftigate. He colemnly informed me that hell was fore 
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the style of yours, whose straight, pure (excuse the word, it is appro 
priate), whose straight, pure lineaments, paleness does not disfigure. 
It looks at us, but not with your eyes, [see a preternatural lure in 
its wily glance: it beckons. Were we men, we should spring at the 
sign, the cold billow would be dared for the sake of the colder 
enchantress ; being women, we stand safe, though not dreadless. 
She comprehends our unmoved gazc; she feels herself powerless ; 
anger crosses her front; she cannot charm, but she will appal us: 
she rises high, and glides all revealed, on the dark wave-ridge. 
‘Temptress-terror ! monstrous likeness of ourselves! Are you not 
glad, Caroline, when at last, and with a wild shriek, she dives?” 

“But, Shirley, she is not like us: we are neither temptresses, nor 
terrors, nor monsters." 

“ Some of our kind, it is said, are all three. There arc men who 
ascribe to ‘woman,’ in general, such attributes,” 

“My dears," here interrupted Mra Pryor, “does it not strike 
you that your conversation for the last ten minutes has been rather 
fanciful?” 

“ But there is no harm in our fancies: is there, ma'am?" 

“We are aware that mermaids do not exist: why speak of 
them as if they did? How can you find interest in speaking of a 
nonentity ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Shirley. 

“My dear, I think there is an arrival. I heard a step in the 
Jane, while you were talking ; and is not that the garden-gate which 
creaks?” 


Shirley stepped to the window. 

“ Yes, there is some one,” said she, turning quietly away ; and, as 
she resumed her seat, a sensitive flush animated her face, while a 
trembling ray at once kindled and softened her eye. She raised 
her hand to her chin, cast her gaze down, and scemed to think as 
she waited, 

‘The servant announced Mr, Moore, and Shirley turned round 
when Mr. Moore appeared at the door, His figure seemed very tall 
as be entered, and stood in contrast with the three ladies, none of 
whom could boast a stature much beyond the average. He was 
Yooking well, better than he had been known to look for the past 
twelve months ; a sort of renewed youth glowed in his eyeanrl colour, 
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With returning silence, with the lull of the chime, and the retreat 
of her small untamed and unknown protégé, she still resumed the 
dream, nestling to the vision’s side,—listening to, conversing with 
it, It paled at last: as dawn approached, the setting stars and 
breaking day dimmed the creation of Fancy: the wakened song of 
birds hushed her whispers. The tale full of fire, quick with interest, 
bome away by the morning wind, became a vague murmur. The 
shape that, seen in a moonbeam, lived, had a pulse, had movement, 
wore health’s glow and youth's freshness, turned cold and ghostly 
grey, confronted with the red of sunrise. It wasted. She was left 
solitary at last: she crept to her couch, chill and dejected. 
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at Miss Ainley, and smiling benignantly: his approbation was won 
at once, Boultby heard and deliberated with bent brow and protruded. 
under lip: his consent he considered too weighty to be given in a 
funy, Hielstone glanced sharply round with an alert, suspicious 
expression, as if he apprehended that female craft was at work, and 
that something in petticoats was somehow trying underhand to acquire 
too much influence, and make itself of too much importance. Shirley 
caught and comprehended the expression :—“ This scheme isnothing,” 
said she, carelessly ; “it is only an outline—a mere suggestion; you, 
gentlemen, are requested to draw up rules of your own." 

‘And she directly fetched her writing-case, smiling queerly to 
herself as she bent over the table where it stood: she produced a 
sheet of paper, a new pen, drew an armchair to the table, and 
presenting her hand to old Helstone, begged permission to instal 
him in it. For a minute he was a little stiff, and stood wrinkling his 
copper-coloured forchead strangely. At last he muttered -—“ Well— 
you are neither my wife nor my daughter, go I'll be led for once; 
but mind—I know I am led; your little female manceuvres don't 
blind me.” 

“Oh 1" said Shirley, dipping the pen in the ink, and putting it 
into his hand, “you must regard me as Captain Keeldar today. 
This is quite a gentleman's affair—yours and mine entirely, Doctor” 
(so she had dubbed the Rector). “ The ladies there are only to be 
our aides-de-camp, and at their peril they speak, till we have settled 
the whole business.” 

He smiled a little grimly, and began to write, He soon interrupted 
himself to ask questions, and consult his brethren, disdainfully lifting 
his glance over the curly heads of the two girls, and the demure caps 
of the elder ladies, to meet the winking glasses and grey pates of the 
priests. In the discussion which ensued, all three gentlemen, to theit 
infinite credit, showed a thorough acquaintance with the poor of their 
parishes,—an even minute knowledge of their separate wants, Each 
rector knew where clothing was needed, where food would be most 
acceptable, where moncy could be bestowed with a probability of it 
being judiciously laid out, Wherever their memories fell short, 
Miss Ainley or Miss Hall, if applied to, could help them out; but 
both ladies took care not to speak unless spoken to, Neither of them 
wanted to be foremost, but each sincerely desired 10 be useful, and 
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flowers and forget-ne-nots: but, you sec, when requested to be 
sentimental, I am obedient." a 

“He is naturally rather sentimental," remarked Caroline; 
Margaret told me #0, and I know what pleases him." 

“That you should be good and happy? Yes; that is one of my 
greatest pleasures, May God long preserve to you the blessings of 
peace and innocence! By which phrase, I. mean armperative inno- 
cence ; for in His sight, 1 am well aware, none are pure. What, 
to our human perceptions, looks spotless as we fancy angels, is to Him 
but frailty, needing the blood of His Son to cleanse, and the strength 
of His Spirit to sustain. Let us each and all cherish humility—I, as 
you, my young friends; and we may well do irwhen we look into our 
own hearts, and sce there temptations, inconsistencies, propensitics, 
even we blush to recognise. And it is not youth, nor good looks, 
hor grace, nor any gentle outside charm which makes cither beauty or 
goodness in God's eyes. Young ladies, when your mirror or men's | 
tongues flatter you, remember that, in the sight of her Maker, Mary 
Asn Ainley—a woman whom neither glass nor lips have ever 
panegyrized—is fairer and better than either of you. She is, indeed,” 
he added, after a pause—“she is, indeed. You young things— 
wrapt up in yourselves and in earthy hopes—scarcely live at Christ 
lived: perhaps you cannot do it yet, while existence is so sweet 
and carth so smiling to you: it would be too much to expect; she, 
with meek heart and due reverence, treads close in her Redeemer’s 
steps.” 

Here the harsh voice of Donne broke in on the mild tones of 
Mr. Hall; “Ahem!” he began, clearing his throat evidently for « 
‘speech of some importance, “Ahem! Miss Keeldar, your attention 
an instant, if you please.” 

“Well,” said Shirley, nonchalantly, “What is it? I listen: all 
of me is ear that is not eye.” 

“T hope part of you is hand also," returned Donne, in his vulgarly 
presumptuous and familiar style, “and part purse: it is to the hand 
and purse I propose to appeal. J came here this morning with a view 
to beg of you——" 

“ You should have gone to Mrs, Gill: she is my almoner.” 

“To beg of you a subscription to a school I and Dr. 
intend to erect one in the hamlet of Ecclefigg, which is under out 
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the ditch. He was a spiritmerchant by trade, a leader of the Non 
conformists, and, it was said, drank more water in that one afternoon 
than he had swallowed for a twelvemonth before, Mr. Hall had taken — 
care of Caroline, and Caroline of him: he and Miss Ainley made their 
own quiet comments to each other afterwards on the incident. Miss 
Keeldar and Mr. Helstone shook hands heartily when they had fairly 
got the whole party through the lane. The curates began to exult, 
‘but Mr, Helstone, presently put the curb on their innocent spirits: he 
remarked that they never had sense to know what to say, and had 
better hold their tongues; and he reminded them that the business 
‘was none of their managing. 

About half-past three the procession turned back, and at four once 
more regained the starting-place. Long lines of benches were arranged 
in the close-shom fields round the school: there the children were 
‘seated, and huge baskets, covered up with white cloths, and great 
amoking tin vessels, were brought out, Ere the distribution of good 
things commenced, a brief grace was pronounced by Mr. Hall, and 
sung by the children: their young voices sounded melodious, even 
touching, in the open air. Large currant buns, and hot, welleweetened — 
tea, were then administered in the proper spirit of liberality: no stinting 
was permitted on this day, at least; the rule for each child's allowance 
being that it was to have about twice as much as it could possibly 
eat, thus leaving a reserve to be carried home for such as age, sick- 
ness, or other impediment, Prevented from coming | to the fenst. Buns 
and beer circulated, meantime, amongst the musicians and chureh- 
singers: afterwards the benches were removed, and they were left to | 
unbend their spirits in licensed play. 

A bell summoned the teachers, patrons, and patronesses to the 
schoolroom ; Miss Keeldar, Miss Helstone, and many other ladies 
were already there, glancing over the arrangement of their separate 
trays and tables. Most of the female servants of the neighbourhood, 
together with the clerks’, the singers’, and the musicians’ wives, had 
been pressed into the service of the day as waiters: each vied with 
the other in smartness and daintiness of dress, and many handsome 
forms were secn amongst the younger ones. About half a score were | 
cutting bread-and-butter; another half-score sorplying hot water, — 
brought from the coppers of the Rector’s kitchen. of 
flowers and evergreens decorating the white walls, ‘ae show of silver 
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“They are cold—they are cowardly —they are stupid on the 
subject, Shirley! They never loved—they never were oved !” 

“Thou art right, Lina! And in their dense ignorance they blas- 
pheme living fire, seraph-brought from a divine altar.” 

“They confound it with sparks mounting from Tophet 1” 

The sudden and joyous clash of bells here stopped the dialogue 
by summoning all to the church, 
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we are, and what a grand ride she'll have just i’ now ower Nunnely- 
common. She hears no more o’ Mr. Moore's talk nor if he spake 
Hebrew.” 

“ Joe, you are a real slanderer, I would give you your answer, 
only the people are coming out of church: we must leave you. Man 
of prejudice, good-by: William, good-by. Children, come up to 
Fieldhead to-morrow, and you shall choose what you like best out of 
‘Mrs, Gill's store-room.” 
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smore fairly of each other and themselves. When I hear Messrs, 
Malone and Donne chatter about the authority of the Church, the 
Pignity and claims of the priesthood, the deference due to them as 
clergymen ; when I hear the outbreaks of their small spite against 
Dissenters; when I witness their silly narrow jealousies and assump- 
tions ; when their palaver about forms, and traditions, and supersti- 
tions, is sounding in.-my ear; when I behold their insolent carringe 
‘to the poor, their often base servility to the rich, 1 think the Esta- 
blishment is indeed in a poor way, and both she and her sons appear 
jn the utmost need of reformation. ‘Turning away distressed from 
minsiertower and village-spire—ay, as distressed as a churchwarden 
who feels the exigence of whitewash, and has not wherewithal to 
purchase lime—I recall your senseless sarcasins on the * fat bishops," 
the ‘ pampered parsons,” ‘ old mother church,’ &c. T remember your 
strictures on all who differ from you, your sweeping condemnation of 
classes and individuals, without the slightest allowance made for 
circumstances or temptations ; and then, Mr. Yorke, doubt clutches 
my inmost heart as to whether men exist clement, reasonable, and 
just enough to be intrusted with the task of reform. 1 don't believe 
you are of the number.” 

“ You have an ill opinion of me, Miss Shirley: you never told me 
‘so mach of your mind before.” 

“Ynever had an opening ; but I have sat on Jessie's stool by 
your chair in the back-parlour at Briarmains, for evenings together, 
Tistening excitedly to your talk, halfadmiring what you said, and 
halérebelling against it. I think you « fine old Yorkshireman, sir: T 





sexs; but also you are harsh, rade, narrow, and merciless,” 

“Not to the poor, lass—nor to the meck of the earth—only to 
the proud and high-minded.” 

“And what right have you, sit, to make such distinctions? A 

higher-minded man than yourself does not exist. You 

find it easy to speak comfortably to your inferiors—you are too 
haughty, too ambitious, too jealous to be civil to those above you, 
But you are all alike. Helstone also is proud and rejudeeds 
Moore, though juster and more considerate than either you or the 
Rector, is still haughty, stern, and, in a public sense, selfish It is 
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TWO LIVES. “ 


“My dear, ket me beg of yow to put that book down: you are 

ee eros 
No, ma'am, not at all: my eyes are never tired.” 

rch Neties p puciig Sas ondie pone Rania wisiow' 
‘she looks, the moon is up; she closes the volume, rises, and walks 
through the room. ‘Her book has perhaps been a good one; it has 
wefreshed, refilled, rewarmed her heart; it has set her brain astir, 
furnished ber mind with pictures, The still parloar, the clean hearth, 
the window opening on the twilight sky, and showing its “sweet 
regent,” new throned and glorious, suffice to make earth an Eden, life 
& poem, for Shirley. A stili, deep, inborn delight glows in her young 
yeins; unmingled—untroubled ; not to be reached or savished by 
Truman agency, because by no human agency bestowed : the pure gift 
of God to His creature, the free dower of Nature to her chikl. This 
joy sives her experience of a geniilife. Buoyant, by green steps, by 
glad hills, all verduré and light, she reaches a station scarcely lower 
than that whence angels looked down on the dreamer of Beth-cl and 
het-eye seeks, ancl her soul possesses, the vision of life as she wishes 
it. No—not as she wishes it; she has not time to wish: the swift 


paper and write plainly out, in her own queer but clear and legible 
hand, the story that has been narrated, the song that has been sung 
te her, and thes possess what she was enabled to 
indolent she is, reckless she is, and most ignorant, for 
know ber dreanss are rare—her feelings peculiar: 
know, has never known, and will die without knowing, 
of that spring whose bright fresh bubbling in her heart 
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‘afternoon sitting in a quiet parlour which the sun forsook at noon, or 





salt water; some mad Methodist Magazines, full 
of mimeles and ea Se) Ra MU Oe 

frenzied fanaticism ; the equally mad letters of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Rowe from the Dead to the Living ; a few old English 
‘Classics:—from these faded flowers Caroline had in her childhood 
extracted the honcy,—they were tasteless to her now. By way of 





dread of the grave: no more, doubtless, had St. Simeon Stylites, 
lifted up terrible on his wild column in the wilderness: no more has 
the Hindoo votary stretched on his couch of iron spikes. Both these 
having violated nature, their natural likings and antipathies are 
reversed : they grow altogether morbid. I do fear death as yet, but 
I believe it is because 1 am young: poor Miss Ainley would cling 
closer to life, if life had more cuarms for her. God surely did 

create us, and cause us tolive, with the sole end of wishing always 
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you, you will drive every soul away from Briarmains—Martin often 
says sol” 

“Tam an automaton? Good! Let me alone then,” said Rose, 
speaking from a corner where she was sitting on the carpet at the 
foot of a bookcase, with a volume spread open on her knee. ‘ Miss 
Helstonc—how do you do?" she adcled, directing a brief glance to 
the person addressed, and then again casting down her grey, remark- 
able cyes on the book, and returning to the study of its pages, 

Caroline stole a quiet gaze towards her, dwelling on her young, 
absorbed countenance, and observing a certain unconscious move 
‘ment of the mouth as she read—a movement full of character, 
Caroline had tact, and she had fine instinct: she felt that Rose 
Yorke was a peculiar child—one of the unique; she knew how to 
treat her. Approaching quietly, she knelt on the carpet at her side, 
and looked over her little shoulder at her book. It was a romance 
of Mrs, Radelitfe's—Zhe Station. 

Caroline read on with her, making no remark: presently Rose 
showed her the attention of asking, ere she turned a leaf— Are you 
ready?" 

Caroline only nodded, 

“Do you like it?” inquired Rose, erelong. 

“Long since, when I read it as a child, I was wonderfully taken 
with it” 

“Why?” 

“Tt seemed to open with such promise—such foreboding of a 
‘most strange tale to be unfolded." 

“And in reading it, you feel as if you were far away from England 
—really in Italy—under another sort of sky—that blue sky of the 
south which travellers describe.” 

‘You are sensible of that, Rose?" 

“Tt makes me long to travel, Miss Helstone." 

Beaten To FP 8 eens ties yo mong bp bie toi mati 

“I mean to make a way to do 30, if one is not made forme, I 
cannot five always in Briarfield. The whole world is not very large 
compared with creation; I must see the outside of our own round 
planet at least.” 

“ How much of its ouside?” 
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‘of these personages she adored with a character that might have 
| separately suited Moloch and Belial, She denounced the war as 
wholesale marder, and Lord Wellington as a “' hired butcher.” 

‘Her auditress listened with ling edification. Jessie had 
something of the genius of humour in her nature: it was inexpressibly 
comic to hear her repeating her sire’s denunciations in her nervous 
northern Doric; as hearty a little Jacobin as ever pent a free muti- 
‘ous spirit in a muslin frock and sash, Not malignant by nature, 
her language was not so bitter as it was racy, and the expressive little 
face gave a piquancy to every phrase which held a beholder’s interest 


Caroline chid her when she abused Lord Wellington ; but she 
listened delighted to a subsequent tirade against the Prince Regent, 
Jessie quickly read in the sparkle of her hearer's eye, and the laughter 
hovering round her lips, that at last she had hit on a topic that 





pleased. Many a time had she hearcl the fat “ Adonis of fifty” dis 
cussed at her father’s breakfast-table, and she now gave Mr. Yorke’s 
comments on the theme—genuine as uttered by his Yorkshire lips, 
But, Jessie, I will write about you no more. This is an autumn 
evening, wet and wild. ‘There is only one cloud in the sky; but it 
curtains it from pole to pole. The wind cannot rest: it hurries sob- 
bing over hills of sullen outline, colourless with twilight and mist. 
Rain has beat all day on that church tower: it rises dark from the 
‘stony enclosure of its graveyard: the nettles, the long grass, and the 
tombs all drip with wet, This evening reminds me too forcibly of 
another evening some years ago: a howling, rainy autumn evening 
too—when certain who had that day performed a pilgrimage to a 
new-made in a heretic cemetery, sat near a wood-fire on the 
hearth of a forcign dwelling, They were merry and social, but they 
ach knew that a gap, never to be filled, had been made in their 
firele. ‘They knew they had lost something whose absence could 
hever be quite atoned for so long as they lived : and they knew that 
heavy falling rain was soaking into the wet earth which covered their 
lost darling ; and that the sad, sighing gale was mourning above her 
uried head. The fire warmed them; Life and Friendship yet blessed 
them; but Jessie lay cold, coffined, solitary—only the sod screening 
har from the storm, 
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Caroline was obliged to reply, “ Yes"—and her beacon was 
quenched : her star withdrew as she spoke. 

“Et toi, Robert?” inquired Louis. 

“When you shall have an opportunity, ask herself,” was the quiet 
answer. Whether he reddened or paled Caroline did not examine: 
she discovered it was late, and she must go home, Home she would 
go: not even Robert coula detain her now. 

































































THE WEST WIND BLOWS. 393 
stray at times into realms foreign to the living. Caroline evidently 
remembered with clearness what had happened. 

“Mamma, I have slept so well. I only dreamed and woke twice.” 

‘Mrs. Pryor rose with a start, that her daughter might not see the 
Jpyful tears called into her eyes by that affectionate word “ mamma," 
aad the welcome assurance that followed it, 

For many days the mother dared rejoice only with trembling. 
‘That first revival seemed like the flicker of a dying lamp: if the 
ac a ope piacere a a > 

Exhaustion followed close on excitement, 

rc secincpe a ceatkeg mieaea'c carters 
often ability refused to second will ; too often the attempt to bear up 
failed: the effort to eat, to talk, to look cheerful, was unsuccessful. 
Many an hour passed, during which Mrs. Pryor feared that the 
chords of life could never more be strengthened, though the time of 
their breaking might be deferred. 

‘During this space the mother and daughter seemed left almost 
alone in the neighbourhood. It was the close of August; the 
weather was fine—that is to say, it was very dry and very dusty, for 
‘an arid wind had been blowing from the east this month past : very 
cloudless, too, though a pale haze, stationary in the atmosphere, 
seemed to rob of all depth of tone the blue of heaven, of all 
freshness the verdure of earth, and of all glow the light of day. 
Almost every family in Briarficld was absent on an excursion, Miss 
‘Keeldar and her friends were at the seaside; so were Mrs. Yorke's 
houschold.gMr. Hall and Louis Moore, between whom a spontaneous 
intimacy seemed to have arisen, the result, probably, of harmony of 
views and temperament, were gone “up norh” on a pedestrian 
‘excursion to the Lakes, Even Hortense, who would fain have stayed 
at home and aided Mrs, Pryor in nursing Caroline, had been so 
camesily entreatec by Miss Mann to accompany her once more to 
Wormwood Wells, in the hope of alleviating sufferings greatly aggra- 
vated by the insalabrious weather, that she felt obliged to comply ; 
indeed, it was not in her nature to refuse a request that at once 
appealed to her goodness of heart, and—by a confession of dependency 
—flattered her amourpropre. As for Robert, from Birmingham he 
had gone on to London, where he still sojourned. 

So long as the breath of Asiatic deserts parched Caroline's lips 
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Mamma, I am determined you shall not wear that old gown 
any more; its fashion is not becoming: it is too strait in the skirt, 
You shall put on your black silk every afternoon ; in that you look 
nice: seated cod fo hal have Pest enka em fee Saag 
—a real satin—not a satinet or any of the shams. And, mamma, 
‘when you get the new one, mind you must wear ft.” 

“My dear, I thought of the black silk serving me as a best 
dress for many yeurs yet, and I wished to buy you several 

ings.” 


“Nonsense, mamma; my uncle gives me cash to get what I 
want: you know he is generous enough ; and I have set my heart on 
seeing you in a black satin. Get it soon, and Jet it be made by a 
dressmaker of my recommending ; let me choose the pattem. You 
always want to disguise yourself like a grandmother: you would 
persuade one that you are old and ugly,—not at all! On the contrary, 
when well dressed and cheerful, you are very comely indeed. Your 
smile is so pleasant, your tecth are so white, your hair is still such 
‘@ pretty light colour. And then you speak like a young lady, with 
sach a clear, fine tone, and you sing better than any young lady I 
ever heard. Why do you wear such dresses and bonnets, mamma, 
gach as nobody else ever wears?” 

“ Does it annoy you, Caroline?” 

“Very much: it vexes me even, People say you are miserly 5 
and yet you are not, for you give liberally to the poor and to religions 
societies: though your gifte are conveyed so secretly and quietly, 
that they are known to few except the receivers. But I will be your 
maid myself; when I get a little stronger I will set to work, and you 
must be good, mamma, and do as I bid you.” 

‘And Caroline, sitting near her mother, rearranged her muslin 
handkerchief, and re-smoothed her hair, 

“ My own mamma,” then she went on, as if pleasing herself with 
the thought of their relationship, “ who belongs to me, and to whom 
T belong! 1am a rich girl now: I have something I can love well, 
and not be afraid of loving. Mamma, who gave you this little brooch? 
Let me unpin it and look at it.” 

‘Mrs, Pryor, who usually shrank from meddling fingers and near 

allowed the licence complacently, 

“Did papa give you this, mamma?” 
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“Very good!" was the cool comment. “Very good! But it is 
nO news to me,” 

“What! Did you know?” 

“T guessed long since the whole business, I have heard some 
what of Mrs Pryor’s history—not from herself, but from others. 
With every detail of Mr, James Helstone’s career and character I 
was acquainted: an afternoon's sitting and conversation with Miss 
‘Mann had rendered me familiar therewith: also he is one of Mrs. 
Yorke’s warning-examples—one of the blood-red lights she hangs out 
to scare young ladies from matrimony. I believe I should have 
been sceptical about the truth of the portrait traced by such fingers— 
both these ladies take a dark pleasure in offering to view the dark 
side of life—but I questioned Mr. Yorke on the subject, and he 
said—‘ Shirley, my woman, if you want to know aught about yond 
James Heistone, 1 can only say he was a man-tiger, He was hand- 
some, dissolute, soft, treacherous, courteous, crucl—' Don't cry, 
Cary ; we'll say no more about it.” 

“Lam not crying, Shirley; or if I am, it is nothing—go on: you 
are no friend if you withhold from me the truth: I hate that false plan 
of disguising, mutilating the truth.” 

“ Fortunately, I have said pretty nearly all that I have to say, 
except that your uncle himself confirmed Mr. Yorke’s words: for he 
too scoms a lie, and deals in none of those conventional subterfuges 
that are shabbier than lies,” 

“But papa is dead : they should let him alone now." 

“They should—and we wild let him alone. Cry away, Cary, it 
will do you good: it is wrong to check natural tears; besides, I 
choose to please myself by sharing an idea that at this moment beams 
in your mother’s eye while she looks at you ; every drop blots out a 
sin. Weep—your tears have the virme which the rivers of Damascus 
ached: like Jordan, they can cleanse a leprous memory, 

” she continued, addressing Mra. ead “did you 
think I could be daily in the habit of seeing you and your daughter 
together—marking your marvellous similarity in many points— 
observing, pardon me—your irrepressible emotions in the presence, 
and still more in the absence of your child, and not form my own 
conjectures? I formed them, and they are literally correct. J shall 
begin to think myvelf shrewd." 

ao 
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‘An acute observer might have remarked, in the course of the 
sane evening, that after Tartar had resumed his allegiance to Shirley, 
and was once more couched near her foot-stool, the audacious tutor 
by one word and gesture fascinated him again. He pricked up his 
Cy sipereiere he started erect at the gesture, and came, with 

head lovingly to receive the expected caress: as it was 
given, the significant smile again rippled across Moore’s quiet face. 





“Shirley,” said Caroline, one day, as they two were sitting alone 
in the summerhouse, “did you know that my cousin Louis was tutor 
in your uncle's family before the Sympsons came down here ?” 

Shirley's reply was not 50 prompt as her responses usually were, 
Dut at last she answered, “ Yes,—of course: I knew it well.” 

“TI thought you must have been aware of the circumstance.” 

“Well! what then?” 

“Tr puzzles me to guess how it chanced that you never mentioned 
‘it to me.” 

“Why should it puzzle you 2" 

“Tt seems odd. I cannot account for it. You talk a great deal, 
—you talk freely, How was that circumstance never touched on?” 

Because it never was," and Shirley laughed. 

“You are a singular being!” observed her friend: “I thought I 
‘knew you quite well: I begin to find myself mistaken, You were 
silent as the grave about Mra. Pryor; and now, again, here is another 
secret. But why you made it a secret is the mystery to me.” 

TJ never made it a secret: I had no reason for so doing. Ifyou 
had asked me who Henry's tutor was, I would have told you: besides, 
T thought you knew,” 

“Tam puzzled about more things than one in this matter; you 
don't like poor Louis,—why? Are you impatient at what you perhaps 
consider his serve position? Do you wish that Robert's brother were 
more highly placed?" 

“ Robert's brother, indeed !" was the exclamation, uttered in a tone 
like the accents of scorn ; and, witha movement of proud impatience, 
Shirley snatched a rose from a branch peeping through the open 
lattice. 


Yes," repeated Caroline, with mild firmness; “ Robert's brother, 
Hic is thus closely related to Gerard Moore of the Hollow, though 
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‘Sympson, whose amiable and affectionate disposition had quickly 
recommended him to her regard. ‘The boy was busied about some 
mechanical contrivance : his lameness made him fond of sedentary 
pape he began to ransack his tutor’s desk for a piece of wax, 

twine, necessary to his work. Moore happened to be absent 
Mr. Hall, indeed, tad called for him to take’ s long walle Henry 
eovld not immediately find the object of his search: he rummaged 
compartment after compartment; and, at last opening an inner 
drawer, he came upon—anot a ball of cord, or a lump of bees’-wax— 
but a litle bundle of small masblecoloured cahiers, tied with tape. 
Henry looked at them, 

“What mibbish Mr. Moore stores up in his desk!" he said: “1 
hope he won't keep my old exercises so carefully.” 

“What is it?" 

“Old copy-books,” 

He threw the bundle to Caroline. The packet looked so neat 
‘extemally, her curiosity was excited to see its contents. 

“Tf they are only copy-books, I suppose I may open them?” 

“Oh! yes; quite freely. Mr. Moore's desk ix half mine—for he 
Jets me keep all sorts of things in it—and I give you leave." 

‘On scrutiny they proved to be French compositions, written in a 
hand peculiar but compact, and exquisitely clean and clear, The 
writing was recognisable; she scarcely needed the further evidence 
of the name signed at the close of each theme, to tell her whose 
they were. Yet that name astonished her: “Shirley Keeldar, 
Sympson Grove, shire” (a southem county), and a date four 


back. 

She tied up the packet, and held it in her hand, meditating over 
it, She half felt as if, in opening it, she had violated a confidence. 

* They are Shirley's, you sce,” said Henry, carclessly, 

“Did you give them to Mr, Moore? She wrote them with 
‘Mrs. Pryor, I suppose?" 

“She wrote them in my school-room at Sympton Grove, when 
she lived with us there. Mr. Moore taught her French: it is his 
native language.” 

“Tknow . . . . Was she a good pupil, Henry?” 

“She was a wild, laughing thing, but pleasant to have in the 
room: she made lesson-time charming. She leamed fast—you 
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sailor, Henry = but, if you live, you will be—listen to my prophecy— * 
you will be an aut @ poet.” 

“An author! Itis » fash—a flash of light tome! I will—T 
weil! 1 write a book that I may dedicate it to you." 

“You will write it, that you may give your soul its natural release. 
Bless me! what am I saying? more than I understand, I believe, or 
can make good, Here, Hal ; here is your toasted oat-cake—eat and 
five 1” 

“ Willingly 1" here cried a voice outside the open window, “I 
know that fragrance of meal bread. Miss Keeldar, may I come in 
and portake?” 

“Mr. Hall" (it was Mr. Hall, and with him was Louis Moore, 
retumed from their walk), “there is a proper luncheon laid out in 
the dining-room, and there are proper people seated round it: you 
may join that society and share that fare if you please; but if your 
illregulated tastes lead you to prefer ill-regulated proceedings, step in 
here, and do as we do.” 

“T approve the perfume, and therefore shall suffer myself to be 
Jed by the nose,” returned Mr. Hall, who presently entered, accom- 
panied by Louis Moore, That gentleman's cye fell on his desk, 


“ Burglars!” said he. “ Henry, you merit the ferule.” 

“Give it to Shirley and Caroline—they did it,” was alleged with 
more attention to effect than truth. 

“Traitor and false witness!” cried both the girls, “We never 
Jald hands on a thing, except in the spirit of laudable inquiry.” 

™ Exactly so,” said Moore, with his rare smile. “ And what have 
you ferreted out, in your ‘ spirit of laudable inquiry’?” 

‘He perceived the inner drawer open. 

“This is empty,” said he.“ Who has taken ——?” 

“ Here! here!” Caroline hastened to say; and she restored the 
Tittle packet to its place. He shut it up; he locked it in with a 
steal! key attached to his watch-guard ; he restored the other papers 
to order, closed the repository, and sat down without further remark, 

“T thought you would have scolded much more, sir,” said Henry, 
“The girls deserve reprimand.” 

“T leave them to their own consciences.” 

* Te accuses them of crimes intended aswell as perpetrated, sir. 
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hadi to offer it to him also ; and Moore took his portion from her hand 
ae calmly as if he had been her equal, 

“You are overheated now,” he said, whan she had retained the 
fork for some time: “let me 

And he took it from Be ckh hase af aifarbeius flee ach 
she submitte:| passively—neither resisting him nor thanking him, 

“I should like to sce your pictures, Louis,” said Caroline, 
when the sumptuous luncheon was discussed, “ Would not you, 
Mr. Hall?” 

“ To please you, I should ; but, for my own part, 1 have ent him 
asan artist. 1 had enough of him in that capacity in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Many a wetting we got amongst the mountains 
because he would persist in sitting on a campstool, catching effects 
of rain-clouds, gathering mists, fitful sunbeams, and what not.” 

* Here is the portfolio," said Henzy, bringing it in one hand, and 
leaning on his crutch with the other, 

‘Louis took it, but he still sat as if he wanted another to speak. Ir 
seemed as if he would not open it unless the proud Shirley deigned! 
to show herself interested in the exhibition. 

“ He makes us wait to whet our curiosity," she said. 

“You understand opening it,” observed Louis, giving her the key. 
* You spoiled the lock for me once—try now.” 

He beld it: she opened it ; and, monopolizing the contents, tad 
tse first view of every sketch herself, She enjoyed the treat—if 
treat it were—in silence, without a single comment. Moore stood 
behind ber chair and looked over her shoulder, and when she had 
done, anc the others were still gazing, be left his post and paced 
through the room. 

‘A carriage was heard jn the lanc—the gate-bell rang: Shirley 


“There are callers,” she said, “and I shall be summoned to the 
room A pretty figure—as they say—I am to receive company; 1 
and Henry have been in the garden gathering fruit balf the morning, 
Oh, for rest under my own vine and my own fig-tree! Happy is 
the slavewile of the Indian chief, in that she has no drawing-room 
uty to perform, but can sit at ease weaving mats, and stringing 
beads, and peacefully dattening her picaninny’s bead in an une 
molested corner of ber wigwam. I'l emigrate to the western woods.” 
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You owe many duties to society. It is not permitted you to please 
only yourselé” 

Louis Moore assented with a low “ Hear! hear!” 

Caroline, approaching her, smoothed her wavy curls, gave to her 
attire a less artistic and more domestic grace, and Shirley was put out 
of the room, protesting still, by a pouting lip, against her dismissal. 

“There is a curious charm about her,” observed Mr. Hall, when 
she was gone. “And now,” he added, “I must away, for Sweeting 
is off to see his mother and there are two funerals.” 

“Henry, get your books ; it is lesson-time,” said Moore, sitting 
down to his desk. 

“A curious charm !” repeated the pupil, when he and his master 
were left alone. “True. Is she not a kind of white witch?” he 
asked. 

“Of whom are you speaking, sir?” 

“ Of my cousin Shirley.” 

“No irrelevant questions. Study in silence.” 

‘Mr. Moore looked and spoke sternly—sourly. Henry knew this 
mood : it was a rare one with his tutor; but when it came he had an 
awe of it: he obeyed. 
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“And /ask in what sense that young man is worthy of me?” 

“ He has twice your money,—twice your common sense ;—equai 
connections, —equal respectability.” 

“Had he my money counted five score times, I would take no 
‘vow to love him,” 

* Please to state your objections.” 

“He has run @ course of despicable, commonplace profligacy. 
Accept that as the first reason why I spur hi.” 

“ Miss Keeldar, you shock me!" 

“That conduct alone sinks him in a gulf of immeasurable infe- 
tiority. His intellect reaches no standard [ can esteem ;—there is a 
second stumbling-block; his views are narrow; his feelings are blunt; 
his tastes are coarse ; his manners vulgar.” 

“The man is a respectable, wealthy man, To refuse him is pre- 
sumption on your part.” 

“I refuse, point-blank! Cease to annoy me with the subject : 

" 


“Is it your intention ever to marry, or do you prefer celibacy 2” 

“1 deny your right to claim an answer to that question.” 

“May Task if you expect some man of title—some peer of the 
realm—to demand your hand?" 

“T doubt if the peer breathes on whom I would confer it.” 

* Were there insanity in the family, I should believe you mac, 
Your eccentricity and conceit touch the verge of frenzy.” 

“ Pezhaps, ere I have finished, you will sce me overleap it" 

“T anticipate no less, Frantic and impracticable gill! Take 
‘warning !—TI dare you to sully our name by a mézalliance |” 

“ Our name! Am J called Sympson?” 

* God be thanked that you are pot! But be on your guard | 1 
will not be trifled with !” 

“What, in the name of common law and common sense, would 
you, or could you do, if my pleasure led me to a choice you dis 
approved 2" 

“Take care! take care!” (waming her with voice and hard that 
trembled alike.) 

“Why? What shadow of power have yow over me? Why should 
T fear you?” 

“ Take care, madam |” 
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“Patience: T will go soon; but T should like to do something 
for you before I depart—any little service—” 

“They will miss you below.” 

“No, the gentlemen are still at table," 

“They wiil not linger long : Sir Philip Nunnely is no wine-bibber, 
and I hear him just now pass from the dining-room to the drawing- 
room.” 

“Tt is a servant.” 

“Tt is Sir Philip, 1 know his step." 

“Your hearing is acute.” 

‘Tt is never dull, and the sense seems sharpened at present. Sir 
Philip was here to tea last night. I heard you sing to him some 
song which he had brought you. I heard him, when he took his 
departure at eleven o'clock, call you out on to the pavement, to look 
at the evening star.” 

You must be nervously sensitive.” 

“T heard him kiss your hand,” 

“Impossible |" 

“No; my chamber is over the hall, the window just above the 
front door, the sash was a little raised, for I felt feverish : you stood 
ten minutes with him on the steps: I heard your discourse, every 
word, and I heard the salute, Henry, give me some water.” 

“Let me give it him.” 

But he half rose to take the glass from young Sympson, and 
declined her attendance. 

“And can T do nothing?” 

“Nothing ; for you cannot guarantee me a night's peaceful rest, 
and it fs all I at present want.” 

“You do not sleep well?” 

“Sleep has left me.” 

“Yet you said you were not very ill?” 

“Tam often sleepless when in high health.” 

‘If Thad power, I would lap you in the most placid slumber; quite 
deep and hushed, without a dream.” 

“ Blank annihilation ! 1 do not ask that.” 

“With dreams of all you most desire.” 

“ Monstrous delusions | The sleep would be delirium, the waking 
death.” 
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*T doubt you." 
will engage to repeat it word for word.” 
‘ou would stop short at the first tine.”” 
“Challenge me to the experiment.” 
“T challenge you,” ¢ 
He proceeded to recite the following: he gave it in French, but 
‘we must translate, on pain of being unintelligible to some readers, 


“And it came (0 pass when men began to multiply on the face of rhe earth, 
snd danghiers were born unto them, that the tons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they ease." 

‘This was in the dawn of time, before the morning stars were set, 
and while they yet sang together. 

‘The epoch is so remote, the mists and dewy grey of matin twi- 
fight veil it with so vague an obscurity, that all distinct feature of 
custom, all clear line of locality, evade perception and baffle research, 
‘Te must suffice to know that the world then existed; that men peopled 
it; that man’s nature, with its passions, sympathies, pains, and plea- 
sures, informed the planet and gave it soul. 

Acertain tribe colonized « certain spot on the globe; of what 
race this tribe—unknown: in what region that spot—untold. We 
‘usually think of the East when we refer to transactions of that date; 
‘but who shall declare that there was no life in the West, the South, 
the North? What is to disprove that this tribe, instead of camping 
under palm-groves in Asia, wandered beneath island oak-woods rooted 
in our own seas of Europe? 

It is no sandy plain, nor any circumscribed and scant oasis 1 
seem to realize. A forest valley, with rocky sides and brown pro- 
fundity of shade, formed by tree crowding on tree, descends deep 
before me. Here, indeed, dwell human beings, but so few, and in 
alleys so thick branched and over-arched, they are neither heard nor 
seen. Are they savage?—doubtless, They live by the crook and 
the bow: half shepherds, half hunters, their flocks wander wild as 
their prey. Are they happy?—no: not more happy than we are at 
this day, Are they good?—no: not better than ourselves: their 
nature is our nature—human both. There is one in this tribe too 
‘often miserable—a child bereaved of both parents, None cares for 
this child: she is fed sometimes, but oftener forgotten: a hut rarely 
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A servant came in with Mr. Moore's candle and tea: for the 
tutor and his pupil usually dined at luncheon time. 

“Mr. Sympson and the ladies are retumed,” she said, “and Sir 
Philip Nunnely is with them.” 

“How you did start, and how your hand trembled, Shirley !” 
said Henry, when the maid had closed the shutter and was gone. 
“But I know why—don't you, Mr. Moore? I know what papa 
intends. He is little ugly man, that Sir Philip: I wish he had not 
come : I wish sisters and all of them had stayed at De Walden Hall 
todine. Shirley should once more have made tea for you and me, 
Mr. Moore, and we would have had a happy evening of it.” 

Moore was locking up his desk, and putting away his St. Pierre, — 
“That was your plan—was it my boy?” 

“ Don’t you approve it, sir?” 

“] approve nothing Utopian. Look Life in its iron face : stare 
Reality out of its brassy countenance. Make the tea, Henry ; I shall 
be back in a minute.” 

He left the room : so did Shirley, by another door. 
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may even without disgrace suffer his hand to tremble when it touches 
hers ; but if'one of her farraers were to show himself susceptilile and. 

sentimestal, he would merely prove his need. of a strait walsteoxt. 
So far I have always done very well She has sat near me, and I 
have not shaken—more than my desk. I have encountered her 
looks and smiles like—why, like 2 tutor, as Tam. Her hand I never 
yet touched—never underwent that test. Her farmer or her footman 
Tam not—no serf nor servant of hers have I ever been: but Iam 
poor, and it behoves me to look to my selfrespect—not to com- 
promise an inch of it. What did she mean by that allusion to the 
cold people who petrify flesh to marble? It pleased me—I hardly 
know why—I would not permit myself to inquire—I never do indulge 
in scrutiny either of her language or countenance ; for if 1 did, T 
should sometimes forget Common Scnsc and believe in Romance, 
A strange, secret ecstasy steals through my veins at moments: I'll 
fot encourage—I'll not remember it. I ain resolved, as long as may 
be, to retain the right to say with Paul—tI am not mad, but speak 
forth the words of truth and soberness.'” 

He pansed—listening. 

“Will she come, or will she not come?" he inquired. “ How will 
she take the message? naively or disdainfully? like a child or like a 
queen? Both characters are in her nature. 

“If she comes, what shall I say to her? How account, firstly, 
for the freedom of the request? Shall I apologize to her? I could 
in all humility ; but would an apology tend to place us in the positions 
we ought relatively to occupy in this matter? I mut keep up the 
professor, otherwise—I hear a door—" 

He waited. Many minutes passed. 

“She will refuse me. Henry is entreating her to come: she 
declines, My petition is presumption in her eyes: let her onfy 
come, Ican teach her to the contrary, I would rather she were a 
little perverse—it will steel me, I prefer her, cuirassed in pride, 
armed with a taunt. Her scorn startles me from my dreams—I stand 
up myself. .A sarcasm from her eyes or lips puts strength into every 
carve snd ‘sinew I) hare, Some step approaches, and not 
Henry's «+ ” 

‘The door unclosed; Miss Keeldar came in. The message, it 
appeared, had found her at her needle: she brought her work ia her 
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1 con myself," he said, “trace no indications of actual disease ; 
bat why, then, are you altered?” 

“Am altered 2” 

“We will try: we will seek a progf.” 

“ How?” 

“ Lask, in the first place, do you sleep as you used to?” 

“T do not? but it isnot because Tam ill.” 

“ Have you the appetite you once had?” 

“No: but it is not because I am ill” 

“You remember this little ring fastened to my wateh-chain? It 
was my mother’s, and is too smal! to pass the joint of my litte finger. 
You have many a time sportively purloined it: it fitted your fore- 
finger. Try now." 

She permitted the test: the ring dropped from the wasted little 
hand. Louis picked it up, and reattached it to the chain, An uneasy 
flush coloured his brow. Shirley again said:—" It is not because f 
am ill" 

“Not only have you lost sleep, appetite, and flesh,” proceeded 
Moore, “but your spirits are always at ebb: besides, there is 2 nervous 
alarm in your eye—a nervous disquiet in your manner: these peculi- 
arities were not formerly yours” 

“Mr. Moore, we will pause here. You have exactly hit it; I am 
nervous, Now, talk of something else, What wet weather we have! 
Steady, pouring rain !" 

“You nervous! Yes: and if Miss Keeldar is nervous, it is 
not without a caise. Let me reach i. Let me look nearer. ‘The 
ailment is not physical: I have suspected that, It came in onc 
moment, I know the day. I noticed the change. Your pain is 
mental.” 

“Not at all: it is nothing so dignified—merely nervous, Oht 
dismiss the topic.” 

“When it is exhausted: not till then, Nervous alarms 
should always be communicated, that they may be dissipated. I 
wish I had the gift of persuasion, and could incline you to speak 
willingly. I believe confession, in your case, would be half equivalent 
to cure.” 

“No,” said Shirley, abruptly: ‘1 wish that were at all probable ; 
but I am afraid it is not." 
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‘She showed a mark in her white arm; rather a deep though healed 
up indentation: something between a bum and a cur. 
“T wonld not show that to any one in Briarfield but you, because 
popeccaicibets ole.” 
“ Certainly there is nothing in the little mark to shock : its history 
will explain” 


“Small as it is, it has taken my sleep away, and made me 
nervous, thin, and foolish; because, on account of that little 
mark, I am obliged to look forward to a possibility that has its 
terrors.” 

‘The sleeve was readjusted ; the bracelet replaced. 

“Do you know that you try me?" he said smiling. “I am a 
patient sort of man, but my pulse is quickening.” 

“ Whatever happens, you will befriend me, Mr. Moore. You will 
give me the benefit of your sclf-possession, and not leave me at the 
mency of agitated cowards?” 

“T make no promise now. Tell me the tale, and then exact what 
pledge you will." 

“Tt is a very short tale. I took a walk with Isabella and 
Gertrude one day, about three weeks ago. They reached home 
before me: I stayed bebind to speak to John, After leaving him, 1 
pleased myself with lingering in the lane, where all was very still and 
shady: I was tired of chattering to the girls, and in no hurry to 
rejoin them. As I stood leaning against the gate-pillar, thinking 
some very happy thoughts about my future life—for that morning I 
imagined that events were beginning to tum as T had long wished 
them to turn——” 

“Ah! Nunnely had been with her the evening before!” thought 
Moore, parenthetically, 

“Iheard a panting sound ; 2 dog came running up the lane, 1 
Know most of the dogs in this neighbourhood ; it was Phoebe, one of 
‘Mr, Sam Wynne’s pointers, The poor creature ran with her head 
down, her tongue hanging out ; she looked as if bruised and beaten 
all over, I called her; I meant tocoax her into the house, and give 
her some water and dinner; I felt sure she had been fllused : Mr. 
Sam often flogs his pointers cruelly, She was too flurried to know 
me; and when I attempted to pat her head, she turned and snatched 
at my arm She bit it so as to draw blood, then ran panting on. 








PHEDE, as 

| ee eee 
‘Mr, Moore Heaned forward on his desk, moved his chair, altered 
attitude, 


his 

“If itis not so,” he asked, with a peculiar, mellow change in his 
‘voice, “how is it, then?” 

“1 don't know.” 

“You do know, but you won't speak ; all must be locked up in 
yourself” 

Because it is not worth sharing,” 

“ Because nobody can give the high price you require for your 
confidence. Nobody is rich enough to purchase it. Nobody has the 
honour, the intellect, the power you demand in your adviser. There 
is not a shoulder in England on which you would rest your hand for 
support—far Jess a bosom which you would permit to pillow your 
head. Of course you must live alone.” 

“T can live alone, if need be. But the question is not how to live 
—but how to die alone. That strikes me in a more grisly light.” 

“You apprehend the effects of the vims—— You anticipate an 
indefinitely threatening, dreadful doom——?” 

She bowed. 

“ You are very nervous and womanish.” 

“You complimented me two minutes since on my powerful mind,” 

“You are very womanish. Ifthe whole affair were coolly examined 
and discussed, 1 feel assured it would turn out that there is no danger 
of your dying at all." 

“Amen! Iam very willing to live, if it please God. I have felt 
life sweet.” 

“ How can it be otherwise than sweet with your endowments and 
nature? Do you truly expect that you will -be scized with hydro- 
phobia, and die raving mad?" 

“1 expect it, and have feared it, Just now, I fear nothing.” 

“Nor do I, on your account. 1 doubt whether the smallest 
particle of virus mingled with your blood: and if it did, let me assure 
you that—young, healthy, faultlessly sound as you are—no harm will 
‘ensue, For the rest, I shall inquire whether the dog was really mad. 
T hold she was not mad.” 

“Tell nobody that she bit me.” 
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humours: they are your besetting sin. One never knows where to 
have you.” 

“Miss Keeldar, I had once—for two years—a pupil who grew very 
dear tome, Henry is dear, but she was dearer, Henry never gives 
me trouble ; she—well—she did. I think she vexed me twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four——" 

‘“She was never with you above three hours, or at the most six at 
a time.” 

“She sometimes spilled the draught from my cup, and stole the 
food from my plate; and when she had kept me unfed for a day (and 
that did not suit me, for 1 am a man accustomed to take my meals 
with reasonable relish, and to ascribe due importance to the rational 
‘enjoyment of creature comforts) ——” 

“I know you do. I can tell what sort of dinners you like best— 
perfectly well I know precisely the dishes you prefer——" 

“She robbed these dishes of favour, and made a fool of me 
besides, I like to sleep well. In my quiet days, when I was my 
‘own man, I never quarrelled with the night for being long, nor cured 
my bed for its thorns. She changed all this.” 

“Mr. Moore——” 

“ And having taken from me peace of mind, and ease of life, she 
took from me herself; quite coolly—just as if, when she was gone, the 
world would be all the same to me. I knew J should see her again 
at some time. At the end of two years, it fell out that we encountered 
again under her own roof, where she was mistress. How do you think 
she bore herself towards me, Miss Keeldar?” 

“ Like one who had profited well by lessons learned from yourself.”* 

“She received me haughtily ; she meted out a wide space between 
us, and kept me aloof by the reserved gesture, the rare and alicnated 
glance, the word calmly civil” 

“She was an excellent pupil! Having seen you distant, she at 
once learnec| to withdraw. Pray, sir, admire, in her hauteur, a cares 
ful improvement on your own coolness.” 

“Conscience, and honour, and the most despotic necessity, 
dragged me apart from her, and kept me sundered with ponderous 
fetters. She was free; she might have been clement.” 

“ Never free to compromise her self-respect: to seek where she 
had been shunned.” 
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‘Moore—sitting in thé school-room—heard the storm roar round 
the other gable, and along the halbfront: this end was sheltered. 
He wanted no shelter; he desired no subdued sounds, or screened 


“All the parlours are empty,” said he; “I am sick at heart of 
this cell.” 

‘He left it, and went where the casements, larger and freer than the 
‘Dranch-sereened lattice of his own apartment, admitted unimpeded 
the dark-blue, the silver-fleeced, the stirring and sweeping vision of 
the autumn nighteky. He carried no candle: unneeded was lamp or 
fire: the broad and clear, though cloud-crossed and fluctuating beam 
of the moon shone on every floor and wall, 

Moore wanders through all the rooms: he seems following a 
phantom from parlour to parlour, In the oak-room he stops : this is 
‘not chill, and polished, and fireless like the saloti: the hearth is hot 
and ruddy; the cinders tinkle in the intense heat of their clear 
glow; near the rug is a little work-table, a desk upon it, a chair 
near it. 

Does the vision Moore has tracked occupy that chair? You 
would think so, could you see him standing before it, There is as 
much interest now in his eye, and as much significance in his face, as 
if in this household solitude he had found a living companion, and 
was going to speak to it. 

He makes discoveries, A bag, a small satin bag, hangs on the 
chair-back. The desk is open, the keys are in the lock ; a pretty 
seal, a silver pen, a crimson berry or two of ripe fruit on a green leaf, 
a small, clean, delicate glove—these trifles at once decorate and dis- 
arrange the stand they strew. Order forbids details in a picture : she 
puts them tidily away ; but details give charm, 

Moore spoke. 

“Her mark,” he said: “here she has been —careless, attractive 
thing !—called away in haste, doubtless, and forgetting to return and 
put all to rights. Why does she leave fascination in her foot-prints? 
Whence did she acquirethe gift to be heedless, and never offend? 
‘There is always something to chide in her, and the reprimand never 
settles in displeasure on the heart ; but, for her lover or her husband, 
when it had trickled a while in words, would naturally melt from his 
lips ina kiss. Better pass half an hour in remonstrating with her, 
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perception, a delicate piles bed Say/andh ie oveety COG 
hood was her halo. T may be the most fatuitous, ax I am one of 
the plainest, of men’; but, in trath, that shyness of hers touched me 
exquisitely: it flattered my finest sensations. I looked a stupid 
block, F daresay: I was alive with a life of Paradise, as she turned 
Aer glance from my glance, and softly averted her head to hide the 
Suffusion of her check. 

“1 know this is the talk of a dreamer—of a rapt, romantic 
Jonatic: I do dream: 1 sei dream now and then; and if she has 
inispired romatice into my prosaic composition, how ean'I helpiit? 

“What a child she is sometimes! What an unsophisticated, 
wmtaught thing! I sce her now, looking up into my face, and 
‘entrenting me to prevent them from smothering her, and to be sure 
and give her a strong narcotic: I see her confessing that she was not 
0 self-sufficing, so independent of sympathy, as people thought: I 
see the secret tear drop quietly from her eyelash. She said: J thought 
her childish—and I did. She imagined I: despised her-—Despised 
er! it was wnutterably sweet to feel myself at once near her and 
above her: to be conscious of a natural right and: power to sustain 
her, a8 3 husband should sustain his wife. 

“TL worship her perfections; but it is her faults, or at least her 
foibles, that bring her near to me—that nestle her to my heart—that 
fold her about with my love—and that for a most selfish, bur deeply- 
natural reason; these faults are the steps by which I mount to 
ascendancy over her. If she rose a trimmed, artificial mound, with- 
out inequality, what vantage would she offer the foot? It is the 
natural hill, with its mossy breaks and hollows, whose slope invites 
ascent—whose summit it is pleasure to gain, 

“To leave metaphor. It delights my eye to look on her: she 
suite me: if I were a kin opr ieee ey 
palace-stairs—across all space between us—my eye would 
recognise her qualities ; a true pulse would beat for her in my heart, 
though an unspanned gulf made acquaintance impossible, If 1 were 
a and she waited on me as a servant, I coukt not help 
liking that Shirley. Take from her her education—take her orna- 
‘ments, her sumptuous dress—all extrinsic advantages—take all grace, 

a0 
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“By what token, Mr, Yorke?” 
“ By every token. Tr dhs leit obldh ej t5 st Als Phan? 
red they grew when your name was mentioned, though of custom they 
are pale.” 


My chance is quite over, I suppose ?” 

“Te ought to be; but try: it is worth erying. T call this Sr 
Philip milkeand-water, And then he writes verses, they say—tags 
rhymes. Yow are above that, Bob, at all events.” 

“Would you advise me to propose, late as itis, Mr. Yorke? at 
the eleventh hour?” 

“You can but make the experiment, Robert. If she has a fancy 
for you—and, on my conscience, J believe she has, or had—she will 
forgive much. But, my lad, you are laughing : is it at me? You had 
better gim at your own perverseness. I see, however, you laugh at” 
the wrong side of your mouth: you have as sour a look at this moment 
as one need wish to sec.” 

“T have so quarrelled with myself, Yorke, I have so kicked 
against the pricks, and struggled in a strait waistooat, and dislocated 
my wrists with wrenching them in handcuffs, and battered my hard 
head, by driving it against a harder wall.” 

“Hal I'm glad to hear that. Sharp exercise yon’! I hope it 
has done you good ; ta'en same of the selfconceit out of you?” 

© Self-conceit! What is it? Selfrespect, self-tolerance, even, what 
ate they? Do you sell the articles? Do you know anybody who 
does? Give an indication: they would find in me a liberal chapman. 
T would part with my last guinea this minute to buy.” 

“Is it so with you, Robert? I find that spicy, I like a man to 
speak his mind, What has gone wrong 

“The machinery of all my nature; the whole engincry of this 
human mill: the boiler, which f take to be the heart, is fit to 
burst.” 

“That suld be putten i’ print: it’s striking. It's almost blank 
verse. Ye'll be jingling inte poctry just e’ now, If the afflatus 
eaerve way, Robert; never heed me: I'll bear it this whet 
( 

“ Hideous, abhorrent, base blunder! You may commitin amoment 
what you may rue for yoars—what life cannot cancel.” 

“Lad, goon. I call it pie, nuts, sugarcandy, I like the taste 
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“over it with a pleasant, pompous complacency,—with an admiration 
dedicated entirely to myself, and unimpaired even by esteem for her; 
‘indeed, I smiled in deep secrecy at her mafvet# and simplicity, in being 
the first to love, and to show it. That whip of yours seems to have 
= good heavy handle, Yorke: you can swing it about your head and 
‘knock me out of the saddle, if you choose, I should rather relish a 
whack.” 

“Tak’ patience, Robert, till the moon rises, and I can see you, 
‘Speak plain out,—did you love her or not? I could like to know: I 
feel curious.” 

“Sir. + Sir—I say—she is very pretty, in her own style, 
and very attractive. She has a look, at times, of a thing made out 
of fire and air, at which I stand and marvel, without a thought of 
clasping and kissing it. I felt in her a powerful magnet to my interest 
and vanity: I never felt as if nature meant her to be my other and 
better self. When a question on that head rushed upon me, I flung 
it off, saying brutally, 1 should be rich with her, and rained without 
her: vowing I would be practical, and not romantic.” 

“A very sensible resolve. What mischief came of it, Bob?” 

“With this sensible resolve, I walked up to Fieldhead one night 
last August: it was the very eve of my departure for Birmingham— 
for—you scc—I wanted to secure fortune’s splendid prize: I had 
previously despatched a note, requesting a private interview, I found 
her at home, and alone, 

“She received me without embarrassment, for she thought I came 
on business: / was embarrassed enough, but determined. [ hardly 
know how I got the operation over; but I went to work in a hard, 
firm fashion,—frightful enough, I daresay. 1 sternly offered myself— 
my fine person—with my debts, of course, as a settlement. 

“ Tt vexed .me ; it kindled my ire, to find that she neither blushed, 
trembled, nor looked down. She responded :—‘ 1 doubt whether [ 
have understood you, Mr. Moore.’ 

“ And L had to go over the whole proposal twice, and word it as 
plainly as A BC, before she would fully take it in. And then, whar 
did she do? Instead of faltering a sweet Yes, or maintaining a soft, 
confused silence (which would have been as good) she started up, 
walked twice fast through the room, in the way that se only does, and 
‘no other woman, and ejaculated—' God bless me!” 
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“Whatever my own feelings were, I was persuaded! yow lovert me, 
Miss Keeldar,” 

“ Beautiful !—-was it not? She sat quite confounded. ‘Is it 
Robert Moore that speaks?’ [ heardlier mutter, *Is it a man—oe 
something lower ?” 

"Do you mean,’ she asked aloud do. you mean you: thought 
L loved you as we love those we wish to marry?! 

“Teas my meaning ; amd I said so, 

“*You conceived an idea obnoxious to a woman's feelings,’ was 
‘her answer: ‘you have announced it in a fashion revolting to a 
woman’s soul, You insinuate that all the frank kindness I have 
shown you has been a complicated, a bold, and an immodest 
mancpuvre to. ensnare ay husband : you imply that at last you come 
here out of pity to offer me your hand, because I have courted you. 
Let me say this —Your sight is jaundiced: you have seen wrong. 
Your mind is warped: you have judged wrong Your tongue 
betrays you: you now speak wrong. I never loved you. Be atrest 
there. My heart is as pure of passion for you as yours is barren of 
affection for me’ 

“I hope I was answered, Yorke? 

“*T.seem tobe a blind, besotted sort of person,’ was my remark. 
Loved you!’ she cried. ‘Why, I have been as frank with you 
as 3 sister—never shunned you—never feared you. You cannot,’ she 
affirmed, triamphantly—! you cannot make me tremble with, your 
coming, nor accelerate my pulse by your influence.’ 

“1 alleged that often, when she spoke to me, she blushed, and 
that the sound of my name moved her, 

“ Not for your sake t’ she declared briefly: 1 urged explanation, 
but could get none, 

“*When I sat beside you at the school-feast, did you think I 
loved you then? When I stopped you in Maythorn-lane did you 
think I loved you then? When I called on you in the counting- 
house—whea I walked with you on the pavement—did/you think [ 
loved you then?" 

“So she questioned me; and ¥ said I did. 

“ By the Lord! Yorke—she rose—she grew tall—she expanded 
and refined almost.to flame: there was a trembling all through her, 
as in live coal, when its vivid vermilion is hottest. 
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“Notwith all Ecould do; though T prayed Heaven many a time, 
on my bended knee, to help me.” 

“Mary Cave was not what you think her, Yorke—T have seen 
her picture at the Rectory, She is no angel, but a fair, regular 
featured, taciturnlooking woman—rather too white and lifeless for 
my taste. But—supposing she had been something better than she 
was-—" 

“ Robert,” interrupted Yorke, ‘1 could fell you off your horse at 
this moment. However, I'll hold my hand. Reason tells me you 
are right, and I am wrong, 1 know well enough that the passion I 
still have is only the remnant of an illusion. If Miss Cave had 
possessed either feeling or sense, she could not have been so perfectly 
impassible to my regard as she showed herself—she must have pre- 
ferred me to that copperfaced despot.” 

“Supposing, Yorke, she had been educated (no women were 
educated in those days); supposing she had possessed a thoughtful, 
original mind; a love of knowledge, a wish for information, which 
she took an artless delight in receiving from your lips, and having 
measured out to her by your hand; supposing her conversation— 
when she sit at your side—was fertile, varied, imbued with a 
picturesque gmce and genial interest, quiet flowing but clear and 
‘bounteous 5 supposing that when you stood near her by chance, or 
when you sat near her by design, comfort at once became your 
atmosphere, and content your element ; supposing that wheneyer her 
face was under your gaze, or her idea filled your thoughts, you 
gradually ceased to be hard and anxious, and pure affection, love of 
home, thirst for sweet discourse, unselfish longing to protect and 
cherish, replaced the sordid, cankering calculations of your trade ; 
supposing—with all this—that many a time, when you had been so 
happy a5 to possess your Mary’s little hand, you had felt it tremble 
as you held it—just as a warm little birel trembles when you take it 
from its nest; supposing you had noticed her shrink into the back- 
ground on your entrance into a room, yet if you sought her in her 
retreat she welcomed you with the sweetest smile that ever lit a fur 
‘virgin fice, and only turned hereyes from the excounter of your own, 
Jest their clearness should reveal too much ; supposing, in short, Your 
Mary bad been—not cold, but modest; not vacant, but reflective; 
not obtuse, but sensitive; not inane, but innocent ; not prudish, bur 

xu 








ae SHIRLEY. 


Surrounded no longer by heath, it was not startling to Mr. Yorke 
to see a hat rise, and to hear a voice speak behind the wall. The 
words, however, were peculiar. 

“When the wicked perisheth, there is shouting,” it said ; and 
added, “ As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more” (with 
a deeper growl) ; “terrors take hold of him as waters ; hell is naked 
before him. He shall die without knowledge.” 

A fierce flash and sharp crack violated the calm of night 
Yorke, ere he turned, knew the four convicts of Birmingham were 


avenged, 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
UNCLE AND NIECE, 


‘Tite die was cast. Sir Philip Nunnely knew it: Shirley knew it: 
Mr. Sympson knew it, That evening, when all the Fieldhead family 
dined at Nunnely Priory, decided the business. 

‘Two or three things conduced to bring the baronet to a point. 
He had observed that Miss Keeldar looked pensive and delicate, 
This new phase in her demeanour sinote him on his weak or poetic 
side: & spontancous sonnet brewed in his brain; and while it was 
still working there, one of his sistera persuaded his lady-love to sit 
down to the piano and sing a ballad—one of Sir Philip's own ballads. 
It was the least elaborate, the least affected—out of all comparison 
the best of his numerous efforts, 

Tt chanced that Shirley, the moment before, had been gazing from 
a window down on the park; she had seen that stormy moonlight 
which “le Professeur Louis” was, perhaps, at the same instant con- 
templating from her own oak-parlour Isttice ; she had seen the isolated 
trees of the domain—broad, strong, spreading oaks, and high-towering 
heroic beeches—wrestling with the gale. Her ear had caught the 
full roar of the forest lower down; the swift rushing of clouds, the 
moon, to the eye, hasting swifter still, had crossed her vision; she 
turned from sight and sound—touched, if not rapt,—wakened if not 
inspired. 

She sang, as requested. There was much about love in the 
ballad : Githful love that refused to abandon its object ; love that 
disaster could not shake; love that, in calamity, waxed fonder, in 
poverty clung closer. The words were set to a fine old air—in them- 
aclves they were simple and sweet: perhaps, when read, they wanted 
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“ Tr it mews to you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“TI mean—I mean—" pursued Mr, Sympson, now fidgeting in his 
chair, quitting his hitherto brief and tolefably clear phraseology, and 
returning to his customary wordy, confused, irritable style ; “I mean 

| to have o “Aorough explanation. I will aot be put off 1—I—shall 

insist ou being heard ; and on—on having my own way. My questions 

| ews? be answered, I will have clear, satisfactory replies, I am not 
to be trifled with. (Silence,) 

“Tt is a strange and an extraordinary thing—a very singular—a 
most odd thing! 1 thought all was right: knew no other: and there 
—the funily are gone {” 

suppose, sir, they had a right to go.” 

“ Sir Philip is gone!” (with emphasis). 

Shirley raised her brows: ‘* Bon voyage |” said she. 

“ This will not do: this must be altered, ma'am.” 

He drew his chair forward; he pushed it back ; he looked per- 

fectly incensed, and perfectly helpless. 
Tome, come, now, uncle,” expostulated Shirley, “ do not begin 
to fret and fume, or we shall make no sense of the business. Ask me 
what you want to know ; I am as willing to come to an explanation 
as you: I promise you truthful replies.” 

“Twant—I demand to know, Miss Keeldar, whether Sir Philip 
has made you an offer?" 

“ He has.” 

“You avow it?” 

“Tavow it. But now, go on: consider that psint settled.” 

“He made you an offer that night we dini Priory?" 

“Tt is enough to say that he made it, , 

“He proposed in the recess—in the ropm)that used to be a 
picture-gallery—that Sir Monckton converted into a sloon?" 

No answer, 

“You were both examining a cabinet: I saWit all: my sagacity 
was not at fault—it never is, Subsequently, you received @ letter 
from him. On what subject—of what nature were the contents?” 

“No matter.” 

* Ma'am, is that the way in which you speak to mec?” 

Shirley’s foot tapped quick on the carpet. 
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“Oh! tmele, there is nothing really valuable in this world, there 
is nothing glorious in the world to come, that is not poetry |” 

“Marry a poet, then, in God’s name!” 

“ Show him me, and I will.” 

“ Sir Philip.” 

“Not at all You are almost as good @ poet as he.” 

“ Madam, you are wandering from the point.” 

“Indeed, uncle, 1 wanted to do so; and I shall be glad to lead 
you away with me. Do not let us get out of temper with cach other: 
it is not worth while.” 

“ Out of temper, Miss Keeldar! I should be glad to know who 
is out of temper.” 

“ Jaga not, yet.” 

“If you mean to 
guilty of impertinence, 

“You will be soon, if you go on at that mte.” 

“There it is! With your pert tongue, you would try the patience 
of a Job." 

“IT know I should.” 

“No levity, mies! ‘This is not a laughing matter. Te is an affair 
1 am resolved to probe thoroughly, convinced that there is mischief 
at the bottom. You described just now, with far too much freedom 
for your years and sex, the sort of individual you would prefer as a 
husband.—Pray, did you paint from the life?" 

Shirley opened her lips ; but instead of speaking she only glowed 
rose-red. 

“J shall have an answer to that question,” affirmed Mr. Sympson, 
assuring vast courage and consequence on the strength of this symptom 
‘of confusion. 

“Tt was an historical picture, uncle, from several originals” 

“Several originals! Bless my heart |” 

“7 have been in love several times.” 

“ This is cynical.” 

With heroes of many nations.” 

“ What next—?” 

“ And philosophers.” 

© She is mud——" 

“Don't ring the bell, uncle; you will alarm my aunt!" 






inuate that / am, I consider that you are 
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way; but we cannot suit; we are ever at variance. You annoy me 
with small meddling, with petty tyranny; you exasperate my temper, 
and make and keep me passionate. As to your small maxims, your 
narrow rules, your litle prejudices, aversions, dogmas, bundle them 
off: Mr. Sympson—go, offer them a sacrifice to the deity you 
worship; I'll none of them: T wash my hands of the lot, T walk by 
another creed, light, faith, and hope than you." 

“ Another creed! T believe she is an infidel." 

“An infidel to your religion ; an atheist to your god.” 

“ An—atheist [1 2" 

“Your god, sir, is the World. In my eyes, you too, if not an 
infidel, are an idolater, I conceive that you ignorantly worship: in 
all things you appear to me too superstitious. Sir, your god, your 
great Bel, your fish-tailed Dagon, rises before me aa ademon. You, 
and such as you, have raised him to a throne, put on him a crown, 
given him a sceptre. Behold how hideously he governs! Sce him 
busied at the work he likes best—making marriages. He binds the 
young to the old, the strong to the imbecile. He stretches out the 
arm of Mezentias and fetters the dead to the living, In his realm 
there is hatred—secret hatred: there is disgust—unspoken disgust : 
there is treachery—family treachery: there is vice—deep, deadly, 
domestic vice. In his dominions, children grow unloving between 
parents who have never loved: infants are nursed on deception from 
their very birth; they are reared in an atmosphere corrupt with lies, 
Your god rules at the bridal of kings—look at your royal dynasties! 
your deity is the deity of foreign aristocracies—analyze the blue 
blood of Spain! Your god is the Hymen of France—what is French 
domestic life? All that surrounds him hastens to decay: all declines 
and degenerates under his sceptre. Your god is a masked 
Death." 


“This language is terrible! My daughters and you must asso- 
ciate no longer, Miss Keeldar: there is danger in such companion- 
ship, Had L known you a little earlier—but, extraordinary as t 
thought yotr, I could not have believed —” 

“Now, sir, do you begin to be aware that it is uscless to sehense 
for me? That, in doing so, you but sow the wind to reap the whirl 
wind? I sweep your cobweb-projects from my path, that I may 
pass on unsullied. Iam anchored on a resolve you cannot shake, 
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ass Mr. Moore!” she said; “I was afraid it was my uncle 
+ he and I have quarrelled.” 

Ars Mr. ‘Sympson should tet you alone,” was the reply: “can he 
not see that you are as yet far from 2” 

“1 assure you he did not find me weak: £ did not ery when he 
was here.” 

“He is about to cvacuate Fieldhead—so he mays, He is now 
giving orders to his family: he has been in the school-room issuing 
‘commands in 4 manner which, T suppose, was a continuation of that 
with which he has harassed you.” 

“Are you and Henry to go?” 

“I believe, as far as Henry is concerned, that was the tenor of 
his scarcely-intelligible directions ; but he may change all to-morrow > 
he is just in that mood when you cannot depend on his consistency 
for two consecutive hours: I doubt whether he will leave you for 
weeks yet. To myself he addressed some words which will require 
a little attention and comment by-and-by, when I have time to bestow 
on them. At the moment he came in, I was busied with a note I 
had got from Mr. Yorke—so fully busied that 1 cut short the inter. 
view with him somewhat abruptly: I left him raving: here is the 
note—TI wish you to sce it—it refers to my brother Robert,” And 
he looked at Shirley. 

TT shall be glad to hear news of him: is he coming home?" 

“ He is come: he is in Yorkshire: Mr, Yorke went yesterday to 
‘Stilbro’ to meet him." 

“ Mr. Moore—something is wrong—?” 

Did my voice tremble? He is now at Briarmains—and J am 
going to see him.” 

“ What has occurred 2" 

“Tf you turn so pale I shall be sorry I have spoken. It might 
have been worse: Robert is not dead, but much hurt” 

“Oh! sir; itis you who are pale. Sit down near me,” 

“ Read the note—let me open it” 

‘Miss Keeldar read the note: it briefly signified that last night 
Robert Moore had been shot at from behind the wall of Milldean 
plantation, at the foot of the Brow ; that he was wounded severely, 
but it was hoped not fatally: of the assassin, or assassins, nothing 
was known—they had escaped. “No doubt,” Mr, Yorke observed, 
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in atrice, She made no account whatever of his six feet—his manly 
thews and sinews: she tumed him in his bed as another woman 
would have turned @ babe in its cradie. When he was good, she 
addressed him as‘ my dear,” and “honey ;" and when he was bad, 
she sometimes shook him. Did he attempt to speak when MacTurk 
was there, she lifted her hand and bade him “hush !" like a nurse 
checking a forward child. If she had not smoked—if she had not 
taken gin, it would have been better, he thought ; but she did both. 
‘Once—in her absence—he intimated to MacTark, that “ that woman 
was a dramdrinker.” 

“Pooh! my dear sir; they are all so," was the reply he got for 
his pains “ But Horsfall has this virtue,” added the surgeon,— 
“ drank or sober, she always remembers to obey me.” 


At length the latter autumn passed ; its fogs, its mins withdrew 
from England their mourning and their tears ; its winds swept on to 
sigh over lands far away, Behind November came deep winter ; 
cleamess, stillness, frost accompanying. 

A calm day bad settled into a crystalline evening: the world wore 
a North Pole colouring: all its lights and cints looked like the 
“refleta"”"* of white, or violet, or pale green gems. ‘The hills wore a 
lilac biue ; the setting sun had purple in its red; the sky was ice, all 
silvered azure ; when the stars rose, they were of white crystal—not 
gold; gray, or cerulean, or faint emerald hues cool, pure, and 
transparent—tinged the mass of the landscape, 

What is this by itself in a wood no longer green, no longer even 
russet; a wood, neutral tint—this dark blue moving object? Why, 
it is a schoolboy—a Briarfield grammar.schoolboy—who has left his 
companions, now trudging home by the high-road, and is seeking a 
certain tree, with a certain mossy mound at its root—convenient as a 
seat. Why is he lingering here @—the air is cold, and the time wears 
tate. He sits down: what is he thinking about? Does he feel the 
chaste charm nature wears to-night? A pearlwhite moon smiles 
through the green trees: does he care for her smile ? 

Impossible to say ; for he is silent, and his countenance does not 
speak : as yet, it is no mirror to reflect sensation, but rather a mask to 


* Find mean English word as good, reader, and I will zladly dispense with 
the French word, “* Reflections won't do, 
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and demonstrative : it wax Gerdly worth while co fighiaa the gift 
she would not entertain him in return, He called, “' Miss Helstone !" 

She did not hear or tu, Ee hastened after and overtook her. 

“Come. Are you uneasy about what I said?” 

“ You know nothing about death, Martin; you are too young for 
me to talk to concemming such a thing." 

“Did you believe me? It's all ummery! Moore eats like three 
sen: they are always making sago or tapioca, or something good for 
him: 1 never go into the kitchen, but there is a saucepan on the fire, 
cooking him some dainty. I think I will play the old soldier, and be 
fed on the fat of the land like him.” 

“Mastin! Martin" here her voice trembled, and she stopped. 
“Te is exceedingly wrong of you, Martin: you have almost killed 
ma" 

Again she stopped: she leaned against a tree, trembling, shudder 
ing, and as pale as death. 

Martin contemplated her with inexpressible curiosity. In one 
sense it was, as he would have expressed it, “nuts” to him to see 
this: it told him so much, and he was beginning to have a great 
relish for discovering secrets; in another sense, it reminded him of 
what he had once felt when he had heard a blackbird lamenting for 
her nestlings, which Matthew had crushed with a stone, and that was 
nota pleasant fecling, Unable to find anything very appropriate to 
say, in order to comfort her, he began to cast about in his mind what 
he could do: he smiled; the lad’s smile gave wondrous transparency 
to his physiognomy. 

“ Rureka !" he cried. “I'll set all straight by-and-by. You are 
better now, Miss Caroline: walk forward,” he 

Not reflecting that it would be more difficult for Miss Helstone 
than for himself to climb a wall or penetrate a hedge, he piloted her 
by a short cut which led to no gate. The consequence wag he had 
to help her over some formidable obstacles, and, while he railed at 
her for helplessness, he perfectly liked to feel himself of use. 

“ Martin, before we sepasate, assure me seriously, and on your 
word of honour, that Mr, Moore is better," 

“ How very much you think of that Moore |" 
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sud dry bread for his tea, No matter, the evening had furnished him 
with an adventure; it was better than muffins and toast. 

He walked home with Caroline, On the way he promised to see 
‘Mr. Moore, in spite of the dragon who guarded his chamber, and 
appointed an hour on the next day, when Caroline was to come to 
Briarmains Wood and get tidings of him: he would meet her at a 
certain tree. ‘The scheme led to nothing: still he liked it. 

Having reached home, the dry bread and the lectare were duly 
administered to him, and he was dismissed to bed at an early hour. 
He accepted his punishment with the toughest stoicism, 

Ere ascending to his chamber he paid a secret visi to the diningy 
room, still, cold, stately apartment, seldom used; for the family 
customarily dined in the back parlour. He stood before the mantel- 
piece, and lifted his candle to two pictures hung above—female 
heads: one, a type of serene beauty—happy and innocent; the other, 
more lovely—but forlorn and desperate, 

“She looked like thay,” be said, gazing on the latter sketch, 
“when she sobbed, turned white, and leaned against the tree, I 
suppose,” he pursued, when he was in his room, and seated on the 
edge of his pallet-bed—"' I suppose she is, what thoy call, * #m fone ;* 
yes, fr Jove with that long thing in the next chamber. Whisht! is 
that Horsfall clattering him? 1 wonder he does not yell out. It 
really sounds as if she had fallen on him tooth and nail; but T supe 
pose she is making the bed. I saw her at it once—she hit into the 
mattresses as if she was boxing. It is queer, Zillah (they call her 
Zillah)—Zillah Horsfall is a woman, and Caroline Helstone is a 
woman: they are two individuals of the same species—not much 
alike though. Is she a pretty girl, that Caroline? I suspect she is-— 
very nice to look at—something so clear in her face—go soft in her 
eyes Iapprove of her looking at me; it does me good. She has 
long eyelashes: their shadow seems to rest where she gazes, and to 
instil peace and thought. If she behaves well, and continues to suit 
me, as she has suited me today, I may do her a good tum. I rather 
telish the notion of circumventing my mother and that ogress, old 
Horsfall. Not that I like humouring Moore; but whatever I do 1’) 
be paid for, and in coin of my own choosin, 
will claim—one displeasing to Moore, and agreeable to myself” 


He tumed into bed, 
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parlour, and take some refreshment: you will not be disturbed: the 
family are out.” 

He watched ber down ; he watched ber in ; himself shut the door: 
he knew she was safe. 

‘The hard work was done ; now for the pleasure, He snatched 
his cap, and away for the wood. 

It was yet but halfipast three; it had been a fine morning, bet 
the sky looked dark now: it was beginning to snow ; the wind blew 
cold; the wood looked dismal; the old tree grim. Yet Martin 

‘the shadow on his path; he found a charm in the spectral 
aspect of the doddered oak. 

He had to wait: to and fro he walked, while the flakes fell 
faster; and the wind, which at first bad but moaned, pitifully 
howled. 

“She is long in coming,” he muttered, as he glanced along the 
narrow track. “I wonder,” he subjoined, “what I wish to see herso 
much for? She is not coming for me. But I have power over her, 
and 1 want her to come that I may use that power.” 

‘He continued his walk. 

“ Now," he resumed, # when a further period had elapsed, “if she 
fails to come, I shall hate and scom her,” 

Tt struck four: he heard the church-clock far away, A step so 
quick, so light, that, but for the rustling of leaves, it would scarcely 
have sounded on the wood-walk, checked his impatience. The wind 
blew fiercely now, and the thickened white storm waxed bewildering ; 
but on she came, and not dismayed. 

“Well, Martin,” she said, eagerly, “how is he?” 

“ Teis queer how she thinks of Adm,” reflected Martin ; “the blind- 
ing snow and bitter cold are nothing to her, I believe: yet she is but 
a ‘chitty-faced creature,’ as my mother would say. I could find in my 
heart to wish I had a cloak to wrap her in.” 

‘Thus meditating to himself, he neglected to answer Miss 


“You have seen him?” 

# No." 

“Oh! You promised you would.” 

“T mean to do better by you than that Didn't I say, 2 don't 


care to see him?” 
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“And your mother and the others 2" 

* Allis right." 

Caroline fell into a long silent fit of musing, but still she walked 
on with her guide: they came in sight of Briarmains. 

“ Have you made up your mind?” he asked. 

She was silent. 

“Decide. We are just on the spot I won't see him—that I tell 
you—except to announce your arrival.” 

“Martin, you are a strange boy, and this is a strange step) 
but all I feel és and Aas been, for a long time, strange, I will sce 
him.” 

“ Having said that, you will neither hesitate nor retract." 

“No,” 

“ Here we are, then. Do not be afraid of passing the parlour 
window: noone willsee you, My father and Matthew are at the 
mill; Mark ig at school ; the servants are in the back-kitchen ; Miss 
Moore is at the cottage; my mother in her bed; and Mrs. Horsfall 
in Paradise. Observe—I need not ring: I open the door ; the hall is 
empty ; the staircase quict; so is the gallery: the whole house and 
all its inhabitants are under a spell, which I will not break till you 
are gone." 

* Martin, I trust you." 

“You never said a better word. Let me take your shawl: I will 
shake off the snow and dry it for you, You are cold and wet: never 
mind ; there is a fre upstaire, Are you ready?” 

"Yes" 

“ Follow me.” 

He left his shoes on the mat; mounted the stair unshod; Caroline 
stole after, with ngiscless atep : there was a gallery, and there was a 
passage ; at the end of that passage Martin paused before a door and 
tapped : he had to tap twice—thrice: a voice, known to one listener, 
at last said,—'* Come in.” 

‘The boy entered briskly. 

“Mz, Moore, a lady called to inquire after you: none of the 
women were about: it is washing.lay, and the maids are over the 
crown of the head in soap-suds in the back-kitchen ; 80 I asked her 
to step vp." 

“Up here, sir?” 





Mrs 
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‘There was pain—there was pleasure in the girl's face as she 
listened to these implied reproaches: it was sweet—it was bitter to 
defend herself, 

“When I say I could not come, I mean I could not see you, 
for T came with mamma the very day we beard wnat had happened, 
Mr, MacTurk, then told us it was impossible to edmit any 


«But afterwards—every fine afternoon these many weeks past I 
have waited and listened. Something here, Cary * (laying his hand 
on his breast), “told me it was impossible but that you should think 
of me. Not that I merit thought ; but we are old acquaintance: we 
are cousins.” 

“Tcame again, Robert: mamma and I came again,” 

“Did you? Come, that is worth hearing: since you came again, 
we will sit down and talk about it,” 

‘They sat down, Caroline drew her chair up to his The air 
was now dark with snow: an Iccland blast was driving it wildly. 
‘This pair neither heard the long “wuthering” rush, nor saw the 
white barden it drifted: each seemed conscious but of one thing— 
the presence of the other, 

“ And so mamma and you came again?" 

“ And Mrs, Yorke did treat us strangely, We asked to see you. 
*No,’ said she; ‘not in my house. Iam at present responsible for 
his life; it shall not be forfeited for half-anchour's idle gossip,” But I 
Must not fell you all she said: it was very disagreeable. However, 
we came yet again—mamma, Miss Keeldar, and I. This time we 
thought we should conquer, as we were three against one, and 
Shirley was on our side, But Mess. Yorke opened such a 
battery." 

Moore smiled. 

“ What did she say?” 

“Things that astonished us. Shirley Iaughed at bast; I cried; 
mamma was seriously annoyed : we were all three driven from the 
field. Since that time I have only walked once a day past the 
house, just for the satisfaction of looking up at your window, which 
I could distinguish by the drawn curtains I really dared not 
come in.” 

1 have wished for you, Caroline.” 


iam 
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Blast: behind it uttered a French-grey cloak. Martin grinned ashe 
woiled up the steep encumbered field, difficult to the foot as a slope 
in the upper realms of Etna, There was an inimitable look in his 
face when, having gained the stile, he seated himself coolly thereupon, 
and thus opened a conference which, for his own part, he was willing 
to prolong indefinitely. “I think you had better strike a bargain: 
exchange me for Mrs, Pryor.” 

“T was not sure whether you would come this way, Martin; but I 
thought I would run the chance there ls no such thing as getting & 
quiet word spoken in the church or chi 

“Will you agree? Make over Mrs, Pryor to my mother, and put 
me in ber skirts?" 

“As if L could understand youl What puts Mrs. Pryorinto your 
head?” 

“ You call her ‘mamma,’ don’t you?” 

“She i my mamma.” 

“Not possible—or so inefficient, so carcless a mamma—lI should 
make 2 five times better one. You may laugh: I have no objection 
to see you laugh: your teeth—I hate ugly teeth; but yours are as 
pretty as a pearl necklace, and a necklace, of which the pearls are 
very fair, even, and well matched too,” 

“Mastin, what now? I thought the Yorkes never paid com- 
pliments?” 

“They have not done till this generation; but I feel as if it were 
‘my vocation to tum out a new variety of the Yorke species, I am 
rather tired of my own ancestors: we have traditions going back for 
four ages—tales of Hiram, which was the son of Hiram, which was 
the son of Samuel, which was the son of John, which was the son of 
Zerubbabel Yorke. All, from Zerubbabel down to the last Hiram, 
were such as you see my father. Before that, there was a Godfrey: 
we have his picture; it hangs in Moore's bed-toom: it is like me. 
Of his character we know nothing; but Fam sure it was different to 
his descendants: he has long curling dark hair; he is carefully and 
cavalierly dreseed. Having said that he is like me, I need not add 
that he is handsome.” 

You are not handsome, Martin.” 

“No; but wart a while: just let me take my time: T mean.to 
Degin from this day to cultivate, to polish,—and we shall see,” 


oa 
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“I see what you are after; but you'll not wheedle me; I am no 
cat’s-paw.” 

“ But it must be done: it is quite a right thing, and a necessary 
thing” 

“ How you encroach! Remember, I managed the matter of my 
‘own free will before.” 

“ And you will again.” 

“1 won't: the business gave me far too much trouble; I likemy 
ease, 

“Mr, Moore wishes to see me, Martin; and I wish to see him.” 

“J daresay " (coolly). <2 

“Tt is too bad of your mother to exclude his friends,” 

“Tell her so.” 

“ His own relations,” 

“Come and biow her up.” 

“ You know that would advance nothing. Well, I shall stick to 
my point. Sce him I will, If you won't help me, Il manage 
without help” 

“Do = there is nothing like self-reliance—self-dependence." 

“T have no time to reason with you now; but I consider you 
provoking, Good-morning.” Away she went—the umbrella shut; 
for she could not carry it against the wind. 

“She is not vapid; she is not shallow," said Martin, “I shall 
like to watch, and mark how she will work her way without help. If 
the storm were not of snow, but of fire—such as came refreshingly 
down on the cities of the plain—she would go through it to procure 
five minutes’ speech of that Moore. Now, I consider I have had 
pleasant moming: the disappointments got time on ; the fears and fits 
of anger only mace that short discourse pleasanter, when it came at 
last. She expected to coax me at once: she'll not manage that in 
‘one effort: she shall come again, again, and yet agai. It would 
please me to pot her in a passion—to make her ery: I want todiscover 
how far she will go—what she will do and dare—to get her will, It 
seems strange and new to find one human being thinking so much 
about another as she thinks about Moore.—But it is time to go home; 
my appetite tells me the hour: won't I walk into that goose ?—and 
we'll try whether Marthew or I shall get the largest cut of the apple- 
pie to-day,” 
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MATTERS MAKE SLOW PROGRESS, Sar 


” You shall be tantalized: it will do you no harm: you are not 
$0 weak as you pretend.” 

“T have twice this evening had some thoughts of falling on the 
floor at your feet.” 

* You had better not : I shall decline to help you up.” 

“And worshipping you downright. My mother was a Roman 
Catholic; you look like the loveliest of her pictures of the Virgin: I 
think I will embrace her faith, and kneel and adore.” 

“ Robert, Robert, sit still ; don't be absurd : 1 will go to Hortense, 
if you commit extzavagances,” 

“You have stolen my senses: just now nothing will come into my 
mind but ‘les litanies de la sainte Vityge. Rose cdleste, reine des 

fa 

“* Tour d'ivoire, maison d's 
down quietly, and guess your riddle.’ 

“ But, ‘mamma’ charmed! There's the puzzle,” 

“Til tell you what mamma said when I told her: ‘Depend upon 
it, my dear, such a choice will make the happiness of Miss Keeldar’s 
ite!" 

“T'll guess once, and wo more. It is old Helstone, She is going 
to be your aunt.” 

“TM sell my uncle; Pll tell Shirley!” cried Caroline, laughing 
gleefully, ‘Guess again, Robert ; your blunders are charming.” 

tis the parson, Hall.” 
indeed, no: he is mine, if you please,” 
Yours! Ay! the whole generation of women in Briarfield seem 
to have made an idol of that priest; I wonder why ; he is bald, sand- 
blind. grey-haired.” 

“ Fanny will be here to fetch me, before you have solved the riddle, 
if you don't make haste.” 

“Tl guess no more, I am tired: and then I don’t care, Miss 
Keoldar may marry ‘le grand ‘Turc’ for me.” 

“ Must 1 whisper?” 

“That you must, and quickly: here comes Hortense ; come near, a 
little nearer, my own Lina: 1 care for the whisper more than the words.” 

She whispered : Robert gave a start,a flash of the eye, a brief 
Iaagh ; Miss Moore entered, and Sarah followed behind, with informa- 
tion that Fanny was come, The hour of converse was over. 





not that the jargon? Well, sit 
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“* Exactly You bave a habit of calling yourself plain. You are 
sensitive about the cut of your features, because they are not quite on 
an Apollo pattern. You abuse them more than is needful, in the 
faint hope that others may say a word in their behalf—which won't 
happen. Your face is nothing to boast of, certainly: nota pretty line, 
‘Mor a pretty tint, to be found therein.” 

“* Compare it with your own.” 

“*It looks like a god of Egypt: a great sand-buried stone lead , 
or rather I will compare it to nothing so lofty: it looks like Tartar: 
you are my mastiff’s cousin; I think you as much like him as a'man 
ean be like a dog.” 

“*Tanar is your dear companion. In summer, when you rise 
‘early, and run out into the ficlds to wet your feet with the dew, and 
freshen your cheek and unearl your hair with the breeze, you always 
call him to follow you: you call him sometimes with a whistle that 
you learmed from me. In the solitude of your wood, when you think 
nobody but Turtar is listening, you whistle the very tunes you 
inlet foe my pe, ot Hog the very boags you have caught up by 
ear from my voice: I do not ask whence flows the feeling which you 
pour into these songs, for I know it flows out of your heart, Miss 
Keeldar, In the winter evenings, Tartar lies at your fect: you suffer 
him to rest his head on your perfumed lap ; you let him couch on the 
‘borders of your satin raiment: his rough hide is familiar with the 
contact of your hand: I once saw you kiss him on that snow-white 
beauty-spot which stars his broad forehead. It is dangerous to 
babe am like Tartar: it suggests to me a claim to be’ treated like 

arta,” 

“© Perhaps, sir, you can extort as much from your penniless and 
friendless young orphan girl, when you find her." 

“*Oh! could I find her such as I image her. Something to tame 
first, and teach afterwards: to break in and then to fondle. ‘To lift 
the destitute proud thing out of poverty ; to establish power over, and 
then to be indulgent to the capricious moods that never were 
influenced and never indulged before ; to see her alternately irritated 
and subdued about twelve times in the twentyfour hours; and 

perhaps, eventually, when her training was accomplished, to behold 
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“What change J underwent I cannot explain; but out of her 
passed into me a new spirit 1 neither was crushed por 

hy ber lands and gold; 1 thought not of them, cared not for 

1 they were nothing: dross that could not dismay me. I saw 
herself; her young beautiful form; the grace, the majesty, the 


of her girlhood, 

“* My pupil,’ I said. 

‘My master,’ was the low answer, 

“**Thave a thing to tell you, 

“She waited with declined brow, and ringlets drooped. 

“*T have to tell you, that for four years you have been growing 
‘imto your wtor’s heart, and that you are rooted there now. 1 have to 
declare that you have bewitched me, in spite of sense and experience, 
and difference of station and estate: you have so looked, and spoken, 
and moved; so shown me your faults and your virtues—beanties 
rather ; they are hardly so stern as virtues—that I love you—love you 
with my life and strength. It is out now.’ 

“She sought what to say, but could not find a word: she tried to 
rally, but vainly. I passionately repeated that I loved her, 

“Well, Mr, Moore, what then?’ was the answer I got, uttered 
in a tone that would have been petulant if it had not faltered. 

Have you nothing to say to me? Have you no love for me?’ 
A little bit.” 

“*T am not to be tortured: I will not even play at present." 

‘**] don't want to play; 1 want to go.’ 

“*T wonder you dare speak of going at this moment. You go! 
‘What [ with my heart in your hand, to lay it on your toilet and pierce 
ft with your pins? From my presence you do not stir; out of 
reach you do not stray, till I receive a hostage—pledge for pledge— 
your heart for mine,’ 

“©The thing you want is mislaid—lost some time since: let me 
go and seek it.’ 

“* Declare that it is where your keys often are—in my possession.” 

“©You ought to know, And where are my keys, Mr. Moore? 
Indeed and tnily, T have lost them again ; and Mrs. Gill wants some 
money, and I bave none, except this sixpence.’ 

She took the coin out of her apron-pocket, and showed it in her 
palm, I could have trifled with her; but it would not do: life and 
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“ He threatened prosecution—I cared for nothing: I had stood 
over him once before, not quite so fiercely as now, but full as austerely. 
It was one night when burglars attempted the house'at Sympson 
Grove ; and in his wretched cowardice he would have given a vain 
alarms, without daring to offer defence: I had then been obliged to 
protect his family and his abode by mastering himself—and I had 
succeeded. I now remained with him tll the chaise came: 2 maz 
shalled him to it, he scolding all the way, He was terribly bewildered, 
as well as cnraged ; he would have resisted me, but knew not how: 
he called for his wile and daughters to come. I said they should 
follow him as soon as they could prepare: the smoke, the fume, the 
fret of bis demeanour was inexpressible, but it was s fury incapable 
of producing a deed: that man, properly handled, must ever remain 
impotent. I know he will never touch me with the law: I know his 
wife, over whom he tyrannizes in trifles, guides him in matters of 
importance, I have long since carned her undying mother’s gratitude 
by my devotion to her boy: in some of Henry’ ailments I have 
nursed him—better, she said; than any woman could nurse: she will 
never forget that, She and her daughters quitted me to-lay, in mute 
wrath and consternation—but she respects me. When Henry elung 
to my neck, as J lifted him into the carriage and placed him by her 
skle—when I arranged her own wrapping to make her warm, though 
she turned her head from me, I saw the tears start to her eyes. She 
will but the more zealously advocate my cause, because she has left 
mein anger. J am glad of this: not for my own sake, but for that 
‘of my life and idol—my Shirley.” 

‘Once again he writes—a week after — 

“Tam now at Stilbro' : I have taken up my temporary abode with 
a friend—a professional man—in whose business 1 can he useful. 
Every day I ride over to Ficldhead. How long will it be before 
[can call that place my home, and its mistress mine? Tam not 
easy—not tranquil: I am tantalized—sometimes tortured. To sce 
het now, one would think she had never pressed her check to my 
shoulder, or clung to me with tenderness or trust, I feel unsafe; she 
renders me miserable ; I am shunned when I visither; she withdraws 
from my reach. Onee, this day, I lifted her face, resolved to get a 
full look down her deep, dark eyes: difficult to describe what I read 
there! Pantheress !—beautiful forest-bom \—wily, tameless, peerless, 

46 
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“*T have no wish to be cmel,’ she responded, sofily enough : 
‘indeed, there was softness in her whole deportment—in her face, in 
her voice ; but there was also reserve, and an air fleeting, evanishing, 
intangible, 

“* You certainly give me pain, said 1. ‘It is hardly a week since 
you called me your future husband, and treated me as such ; now I 
am once more the tutor for you: I am addressed as Mr, Moore, and 
Sir; your lips have forgotten Louis.’ 

"No, Louis, no: it is an easy, liquid name; not soon 
forgotten.’ 

“Be cordial to Louis, then : approach him—let him approach’ 

“*‘T am cordial, said she, hovering aloof like a white shadow, 

“Your voice is very sweet and very low,’ I answered, quictly 
advancing : ‘you seem subdued, but still startled” 

“*No,—quite calm, and afraid of nothing,’ she assured me, 

“+ Of nothing but your votary.’ 

“T bent a knee to the flags at her feet. 

** You see Iam in a new world, Mr, Moore, I don't know my~ 
self,—I don’t know you: but rise ; when you do so, I feel troubled 
| and disturbed.’ 

[  * Lobeyed; it would not have suited me to retain that attitude 
Jong. 1 courted serenity and confidence for her, and not vainly: she 
trusted, and clung to me again. 

«Now, Shirley,’ I said, ‘you can conceive Tam far from happy 
in my present uncertain, unsettled state,” 

“+ Oh, yes; you are happy!’ she eried, hastily : ‘you don't know 
how happy you are !—any change will be for the worse!” 

“Happy or not, I cannot bear to go on so much longer; you are 
too generous to require it” 

“© Be reasonable, Louis,—be patient! [ like you because you are 
patient” 

“*Like me no longer, then,—love me instead ; fix our marriage- 
day. Think of it to-night, and decide.’ 
| “She breathed a murmur, inarticulate yet expressive ; darted, or 
melted, from my arms—and I lost her.” 
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religion, anda mad leveller in politics ; the poor soul died of delirium 
tremens, 4 year afler the attempt on Moore, and Robert gave his 
wretched widow a guinea to bury him. 

‘The winter is over and gone: spring has followed with beamy 
and shadowy, with flowery and showery fight: we are now in the 
heart of summer—in mid-June,—the June of 1812, 

It is burning weather: the air is deep azure and red gold : it fits 
the time; it fits the age; it fits the present spirit of the nations, 
‘The nineteenth century wantons in its giant adolescence: the Titan- 
boy uproots mountains in his game, and hurls rocks in his wild sport. 
‘This summer, Bonaparte is in the saddle: he and his bost scour 
Russian deserts: he has with him Frenchmen and Poles, Italians 
and children of the Rhine, six hundred thousand strong. He marches 
on old Moscow: under ald Moscow's walls the rude Cossack waits 
him. Barbarian stoic! he waits without fear of the boundless ruin 
rolling on. He puts his trust in a snow-<loud: the Wilderness, the 
Wind, and the Hailstorm are his refuge: his allies are the elements 
—Air, Fire, Water. And what are these? Three terrible archangels 
ever stationed before the throne of Jehovah. They stand clothed in 
the wrath of God. Their time is the day of vengeance ; their signal, 
the word of the Lord of Hosts, “thundering with the voice of His 
‘excellency,"—" Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? or 
hast thou scen the treasures of the hail, which I have reserved 
the time of trouble, against the day of battle and war?—Go 
ways: pour out the vials of the wrath of God upon the earth.” It is 
done: the earth is scorched with fire: the sea becomes “as the blood 
of a dead man:” the islands flee away ; the mountains are not found. 

In this year, Lord Wellington assumed the reins in Spain: they 
made him Generalissimo, for their own salvation’s stke. In this 
year, he took Badajos, he fought the field of Vittoria, he captured 
Pampeluna, he stormed St. Sebastian ; in this year, he won Salamanca, 

Men of Manchester! I beg your pardon for this slight résumé 
of warlike facts: but it is of no consequence. Lord Wellington is, 
for you, only a decayed old gentleman now: I rather think some 
of you have called him a “dotard "you have taunted him with his 
‘age, and the loss of his physical vigour. What fine heroes you are 
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Louis had presaged dlitfcoities, and he had found ther: in 
his mistress had shown herself 


in fact, 
off 


her tyranny, at-once so sweet and so intolerable. 

It had needed a sort of tempest-shock to bring her to the point ; 
‘but there she was at last, fettered to a fixed day: there she lay, 
conquered by love, and bound with a vow, 


chained denizen of deserts. Her captor alone-could cheer her; bis 
| society only could make amends for the lost privilege of liberty: in 


sumptuous, the kindest master that ever was; but with his lady 
absolute. She abdicated without a word or a struggle. “Go to 
Mr, Moore ; ask Mr. Moore,” was her answer when applied to for 


In all this, Miss Keeldar partly yielded to ber disposition ; but 
a remark she made a year afterwards proved that she partly also 
acted on system. “' Louis,” she said, “would never have teamed to 
rule, if she had not ceased to govern : the incapacity of the sovereign 
had developed the powers of the premier.” It had been intended 
that Miss Helstone should act as brideamaid at the approaching 
nuptials ; but Fortune had destined her another part 

She came home in time to water her plants, She had performed 
this little task. The last flower attended to was a rose-tree, which 
bloomed in @ quiet green nook at the back of the house. ‘This plant 
had received the refreshing shower: she was now resting a minute, 
Near the wall stood a fragment of sculptured stone—a monkish 
relic ; once, perhaps, the base of a cross; she mounted it, that she 
might better command the view. She had still the watering-pot in 
one hand; with the other, her pretty dress was held lightly aside, to 
avoid trickling drops: she gazed over the wall, along some lonely 
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fulfilled. The other day I passed up the Hollow, which trarlition 
says was once green, and lone, and wild ; and there I saw the manu- 
facturer's daydreams embodied in substantial stone and brick and 
ashes—the cinder-black highway, the cottages, and the cottage 
gardens ; there I saw a mighty mill” and a chimney, ambitious as the 
tower of Babel. I told my old housekeeper when I came home 
where I had been. “Ay!” said she; “this world has queer changes. 
Tcan remember the old mill being built—the very first it was in all 
the district ; and then, I can remember it being pulled down, and 
going with my lakelasses companions) to see the foundation-stone 
of the new one laid : the two Mr. Moores made a great stir about it; 
they were there, and a deal of fine folk beside, and both their ladies ; 
very bonnie and grand they looked ; but Mrs. Louis was the grandest, 
she always wore such handsome dresses: Mrs. Robert was quieter- 
Tike. Mrs. Louis smiled when she talked: she had a real, happy, 
glad, good-natured look; but she had een that pierced a body 
through : there is no such ladies now-a-days.” 

“What was the Hollow like then, Martha?” 

“ Different to what it is now; but I can tell of it clean different 
again: when there was neither mill, nor cot, nor hall, except Field- 
head, within two miles of it. I can tell, one summer-evening, fifty 
years syne, my mother coming running in just at the edge of dark, 
almost fleyed out of her wits, saying, she had seen a fairish (fairy) in 
Fieldhead Hollow ; and that was the last fairish that ever was seen 
on this country side (though they've been heard within these forty 
years), A lonesome spot it was—and a bonnie spot—full of oak- 
trees and nut-trees. tt is altered now.” 

‘The story is told. I think I now see the judicious reader putting 
on his spectacles to look for the moral. It would be an insult to his 
sagacity to offer directions. I only say, God speed him in the quest! 
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